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LET’S LAY BY ALL CROPS CLEAN 


HE two main purposes of cultivation being to save 
moisture for the growing crop and kill grass and 





weeds, it follows that cultivation should be kept 
up so long as these objects are attained. If there is to 
be an error, let it be a tendency to cultivate too late 
rather than stop too soon. 

A grassy, weedy cotton field at picking time is an 
abomination. It means that moisture and plant food 
that should have gone to the production of twenty-five 
cent cotton have been wasted; it means cotton hard to 
pick, samples stained, grades lowered. Likewise, a 
corn field overgrown with weeds instead of peas or 
beans means waste, and waste at a time when we can 
least afford it.. And the same is true of every other 
cultivated crop we grow—weedy fields mean decreased 
yields and trouble in harvesting. 

Still another phase of this problem, and one to 
which too little attention is given, is the matter of re- 
infesting our fields with weed seeds that will prove 
troublesome next year. Crab grass that matures seed 
this fall means millions of plants next spring, and this 
means trouble if we have a wet spring Every cockle- 
bur plant maturing this season means dozens and hund- 


reds of plants to make cultivation more expensive next 





year. The best of all ways of keeping these pests in 
check is to never let them make seed. 

Just how late cultivation shall be kept up must of 
course be determined by the circumstances in each par- 
ticular case; but it is safe to say the jobis not done until 
we have made sure that no weeds will have a chance to 


mature seed before frost. 
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A ROW AT A TRIP 
































But to do it the South must use 
power farming. 

It is the only way. For labor is 
scarce, and will be scarcer. ‘There is 
a dearth of mules and horses. 

Yet farm and plantation production 
must reach a volume never before 
attained. The country demands it— 
and rightfully. 

More cotton, corn, wheat, sugar, 
rice, tobacco, potatoes, fruit—more of 
everything must be grown. And this 
in the face of an acute labor shortage. 

It can be done. The Cleveland 
Tractor makes it possible. 

For the Cleveland is the first tractor 
built that will perform in the South— 
under conditions prevailing there. 

A strong statement, but listen—the 
Cleveland crawls on its own tracks. 
There are no wheels to stick and mire. 
It carries 600 square feet of actual 
traction surface. It is light—weighing 
but 2750 pounds. But it is powerful 
and enduring. 

So powerful that, hauling two 1 4- 
inch plows, it will plow up 8 to 10 
acres a day—more than the work of 


i>... 4 
i ror 


three men and three 3-horse teams, 
and this over almost any kind of soil 
—through the dry, loose sand or the 
thick, sticky loam of the cotton planta- 
tions, over wet rice fields, ditches, 
gullies—over level and hill. And it 
will not mire. Neither will it pack 
the soil. 


The fuel consumption of the Cleve- 
land is low, very low—averaging a 
gallon and a half of gasoline to the acre. 


The Cleveland is but 52 inches high 
and 50 inches wide, yet it develops a 
full 12 horse power at its drawbar and 
20 horse power at its pulley—ample 
for every requirement of the South— 
for hauling logs, wagons, manure 
spreaders, seeders, binders, mowers, 
hay-loaders and for stationary work 
such as shelling corn, cutting ensilage, 
fillmg silos, pumping, etc. 


The Cleveland Tractor will accel- 
erate highway building and mainte- 
nance and reduce the cost thereof. 


Around lumber camps and in lumber 
yards, in industrial plants, large and 
small, the Cleveland is of the greatest 
service. Neither man, horse, nor mule 
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Present Price 


¥ 
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can haul as efficiently or as economically 
Nor is there any other machine that can 
better the hauling performance of the 
Cleveland per dollar invested in upkeep. 

The Cleveland will stand up. Its 
construction is strong and uncompli- 
cated. Only best materials are used. 
All gears (and they are identical with 
those in the finest motor trucks) are 
enclosed in dirtproof, dustproof cases. 


It is so simple to operate that anyone 
can drive it. Steering by the power of 
its engine, a light touch on its wheel 
sends it in the desired direction. 


Witte for details of construction and 
performance. They will convince you 
that the Cleveland is ideal for the South; 
that you can operate it profitably; that 
it will increase and cheapen produc- 
tion, and that its use will more than 


offset the present lack of labor. 


Write immediately, or else you may 
be unable to get a Cleveland for this 
years work. And it is now that you 
need it most. 


The Cleveland Tractor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 








"12 horse power at the drawbar 








The Clevehad Tractor Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me full particulars regarding the 
Cleveland Tractor. 





State whether farmer, 


contractor, manufacturer or dealer 


__State 
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Don’t Let the Weeds Make Seed 


5 pore South must give more atten- 
tion to a solution of the weed 
problem. Our roadsides, unoccupied 
lands, so-called pastures, fence rows 
and hillside ditches are breeding 
grounds for the production and dis- 
tribution of weed seeds. If only these 
places were made unsightly and less 
productive, because of their product- 
ion of weed, this alone would be suffi- 
cient reasons for abating the nuis- 
ance; but a greater loss results from 
the increased cost of cultivating our 
crops resulting from our disregard of 
weed control. The crops of the South 
are largely row or inter-tillage crops 
and the cost of cultivation forms a 
large part of the cost of production. 
Much of the need for cultivation is 
due to the fact that we have contin- 
ued year after year to grow and scat- 
ter weed seeds, as if they were some- 
thing of no consequence. 


There is little doubt but we fre- 
quently give more cultivation than is 
necessary for the most economical 
production were it not necessary to 
cultivate to keep down weeds. More- 
over, the cultivation necessary to de- 
stroy weeds is often a positive and 
direct injury to the crop. It is often 
impossible to destroy the weeds and 
grass in a crop without great injury 
to the roots of the growing crop. The 
greater the weed nuisance the more 
hoeing and use of small implements 
that are required and the use of these 
always greatly increases the cost of 
production. 


It is simply astonishing, to the av- 
erage person, how quickly a plot of 
land can be made comparatively free 
of weeds and the cost of cultivation 
greatly reduced, by keeping all weeds 
and grass from maturing seeds, if it 
is not reseeded from adjoining fields. 
3ut reducing the cost of cultivation 
is by no means the only reason for 
the South awakening to the import- 
ance of her weed problem. The value 
of our seeds, hays and other products 
is greatly reduced by the presence of 
these weeds, and the yields of our 
crops are greatly reduced; but great- 
er than even these injuries is the in- 
jury to our growing crops by the de- 
struction of their roots in our at- 
tempts to destroy the weeds. 





The Middleman Must Market From 
as Well as to the Farmer 


HERE are two _ tendencies _ of 

thought among those who give 
some attention to the marketing of 
the farmer’s products. One is that 
the middleman must be eliminated, as 
far as possible, and that the farmer 
must market his own produce, some 
going so far as to appear to think 
that he can do this direct to the con- 
sumer. The other line of thought is 
that the middleman is a necessity and 
that he must be developed into an ex- 
pert middleman, so that he can and 
will render a service commensurate 
with the toll or commission he takes. 
That if this middleman is really an 
expert or specialist in the line of mar- 
keting farm produce, he can market 
what the farmer has to sell better 
than the farmer can market it for 
himself and that -consequently the 
farmer can and will pay him a fair 
price for this service. 


In the past the middleman or the 
local merchant of the South has only 
marketed to the farmer and has 
steadfastly refused to market from 
the farmer. It is certain that ,the 
movement for the elimination of the 
middleman will continue until the 
middleman awakens to a realization 


of his full responsibilities. Unless he 
becomes truly an expert merchant 
and is able to market produce to and 
from the farmer, better than the 
farmer can do it for himself, the mid- 
dleman will in the course of time 
eliminate himself. 

But the development of an expert 
middleman or merchant who will be 
efficient in marketing from, as well 
as to, the farmer, does not mean that 
cooperative or community buying and 
selling will not or should not be de- 
veloped. Nor, on the other hand, 
does the development of codperative 
or community buying and selling mean 
the elimination of the middleman or 
expert merchandiser in farm pro- 
ducts, who is really efficient and as a 
specialist renders a special or ex- 
pert service. 

If the local merchant who sells to 
the farmer will not make himself just 
as efficient and willing to market 
from the farmer, or if this local mer- 
chant cannot or will not do the buy- 
ing and selling for the farmer in a 
more efficient way than the farmer 
can do it for himself, either individ- 
ually or collectively, the farmer-cus- 
tomers of that local merchant are go- 
ing to increase their dealings with 
the manufacturers, jobbers and the 
mail order houses. But if on the oth- 
er hand, the local merchant is really 
a specialist and an expert in his line 
he is apt to do the merchandising bet- 
ter than the farmer individually or 
collectively can do it for himself. If 
he does he will not be eliminated. In 
other words, he will only be elimina- 
ted to the extent he is inefficient or 
does not render a service in propor- 
tion to the toll he takes. 


PREPARING FOR FALL OATS 


Failure Has Largely Been Due to 
Preventable Causes—How Some of 
These May Be Avoided 

I" IS not too early to begin planning 
for sowing a large acreage to oats 

this fall. It is true that the oat crop 
sowed last fall was less satisfactory 
than for many years, but this should 
not prevent the seeding of a large 
acreage this fall. Many of the fail- 
ures were due to preventable or 
avoidable causes. The experience of 
the past clearly shows that fall-sowed 
oats are the most dependable small 
grain crop for the South. This ap- 
plies to all soils and all sections of 
the Cotton Belt. Of course, some 
soils and some sections grow better 
fall oats than others, but oats are the 
surest small grain crop for the Cot- 
ton Belt. 

Early consideration and prepara- 
tion for the fall seeding of oats are 
demanded for the purpose of avoiding 
as far as practicable those errors and 
conditions which were at least partly 
responsible for many of the failures 
of the past season. More of these 
failures were due to insufficient and 
late preparation of the soil and late 
seeding than to weather conditions, 
although these were much more wn- 
favorable than usual. Not only was 
the moisture insufficient for germin- 
ating the seed last fall and the winter 
freezes very destructive, but in many 
sections the rainfall this spring was 
also insufficient for growing and ma- 
turing the crop. In short, the weath- 
er has been largely blamed for the 
shortage of the fall-sowed oat crop 
this season. The weather, as stated, 
was unfavorable, and yet earlier and 
more intelligent preparation of the 
seed bed and earlier seeding would in 
most cases have largely overcome the 
unfavorable weather conditions. 

There are difficulties in so arrang- 





ing the farm work and the harvesting 
of other crops as to make it practica- 
ble to prepare the oat lands early, but 
much more can be done towards this 
than is generally done. Likewise it 
may be difficult to get the oats sowed 
as early as experience has shown is 
best, but if we tried harder or if we 
appreciated the value of earlier seed- 
ing we would try harder and would 
succeed in getting the oats in earlier. 
Even where the oats do not winter- 
kill they do better, that is make larg- 
er yields, when sowed moderately 
early. No definite date can be given 
as the best for sowing oats that will 
fit all sections and seasons, but it is 
common observation and a fact be- 
yond question that those oats sowed 
rather early for the section usually 
suffer less from winter-killing and 
yield better than those sowed later. 
Dividing the Cotton Belt into three 
sections, the following are probably 
about the best periods for the fall 
seeding of oats: 
Northern third, September 1 to 
October 1. 
Middle third, September 15 to Oc- 
tober 15. 
Southern third, October 1 to No- 
vember 1. 


The writer’s observations would 
lead him to conclude that the first 
half of these periods is better than 
the second haif for each section, al- 
though that will be influenced some- 
what by season and the variety of 
oats used. 

Owing to the necessity of saving 
moisture it may be best not to break 
corn and pea or soy bean lands for 
the fall seeding of oats, provided the 
soil is fairly mellow and there is not 
too much vegetable material on the 
surface. When the land must be 
plowed, and especially if there is 
much vegetation to turn under, it 
should be done several weeks before 
seeding, and in the interval between 
breaking and seeding considerable 
effort should be made by the use of 
the disk harrow, cultipacker or corru- 
gated roller, and the spike-toothed 
harrow to compact or settle the soil 
and hold moisture. If this is not 
done there is danger that the soil will 
dry out down as far as it was broken. 
While this sort of preparation is us- 
ually best, if such methods are not 
followed or if the oats must be sow- 
ed at once, it will usually be found 
best to use the disk harrow instead of 
the plow even though considerable 
vegetable matter is cut up and left 
on the surface. 

Another matter which should re- 
ceive attention at once is the order- 
ing of fertilizers for fall use. There 
is a car shortage already, and more 
disturbance in transportation rather 
than*less may probably be looked 
for; therefore, those who are going 
to use fertilizers this fall should 
place their orders at once. 

On fairly good lands probably the 
only fertilizer which should be gener- 
ally or largely used for the oats this 
fall is acid phosphate, or in some 
cases basic slag phosphate. On thin 
lands a small amount of nitrogen 
might be used, but generally it ap* 
pears more economical to apply the 
nitrogen as a top-dressing when the 
oats start growing ‘next spring. 

Fertilizers have risen in prices, but 
as a rule they have not risen as much 
as have the prices of farm products, 
and therefore we should use as much 
or more fertilizer than usual. With a 
large demand for food and feed, we 
can afford to trade fertilizers for an 
increased yield, even if the increase 
little more than pays the cost of ap- 
plying the fertilizer. 

And, finally, those who have not 
their own oats or have not arranged 
for them should at once secure what 
they will need. Owing to the scarcity 
of feed and its high price, the oats 
grown this year will be fed or sold 


more largely than usual and conse- 
quently seed oats are likely to be 
scarce before the fall seeding season 
is over. 





PASTURE PROBLEMS 


A Diseussion of the Essential Fae- 


tors in Getting and Keeping 
Good Pastures 











"THERE are many reasons why the 
“ small grains should be largely used 
in the South for winter pasturing. 
One of these is that they are our sur- 
est dependence for fall and winter 
grazing. In fact, for late fall and 
winter grazing they are about our 
only dependence, on the average soils 
of the South. Crimson clover may 
furnish more and better grazing from 
March 1 to May 15, but for fall and 
winter grazing the small grains are 
much superior, because they are so 
much more certain and make so much 
larger growth in the fall if sowed at 
the right time. Of the small grains 
we think barley, wheat and oats su- 
perior to ordinary rye, on the best 
lands of the South, but rye has possi- 
bly been more largely used, because it 
stands freezing well, will make better 
growth on poor land and starts early 
and makes a rapid growth in the 
spring. However, we believe oats a 
better grazing crop for even the av- 
erage lands of the South than the rye 
usually planted. In fact, about the 
poorest grazing plant for winter, with 
which we are familiar is rye, when 
Northern grown seed is used. If seed 
grown well South in the Cotton Belt 
can be obtained rye will usually furn- 
ish considerable grazing during the 
late fall and winter if sowed from 
September 15 to October .15, accord- 
ing to location, But we doubt if rye 
should be sowed for fall and winter 
grazing, unless the Abruzzi variety 
can be obtained. As stated, truly 
Southerfi grown seed may furnish 
good fall and winter growth, but 
rather than depend on the seed sold 
for “Southern” rye, we would prefer 
to use oats, wheat or barley for fall 
and winter grazing. The reports from 
Abruzzi rye and our limited observa- 
tion of it lead us to believe that be- 
yond doubt it is one of the very best 
plants which the South can use for 
furnishing fall and winter grazing. 
Some of our reports on trials just 
north of the Cotton Bélt have not 
been favorable, but practically in all 
cases and from all over the Cotton 
Belt the reports of its splendid graz- 
ing qualities are unanimous. While 
rye will grow better than the other 
small grains on poor land it is not 
well to depend on getting much graz- 
ing except from at least fairly good 
land. While it will do better on light 
or sandy soils than wheat, it will not 
stand poorly drained soil. If the wa- 
ter stands on the land, even for a 
comparatively short time, the rye will 
be killed. 

As with all other crops, a thorough- 
ly prepared soil gives best results, but 
tye will submit to lack of preparation 
better than the other small grains. If 
the land can be broken long enough 
in advance of seeding to thoroughly 
settle the soil we would prefer that 
sort of preparation, but sowing be- 
tween cotton rows or in corn fields 
and on pea stubble after disking are 
fairly satisfactory. When sowed be- 
tween cotton rows covering is neces- 
sary. The use of the two or three 
row drill is the best method of sowing 
between cotton rows and the grain 
drill better than broadcast for open 
fields. Tf pasturage is expected sow 
by September 15 in the northern half 
of the Cotton Belt and by October 1 
in the southern half. Use abundance 
of seed if most grazing is expected— 
from 6 to 8 pecks per acre. Less seed 
is required for the Abruzzi than for 
other varieties. 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 














Not the Wilt 


SNAY TOMATO plants have the 
wilt. The lower leaves are dry- 
ing up. What is good for them?” 
Your plants have leaf blight. The 
wilt kills the whole plant at once. 
Spray with Bordeaux mixture. You 
could have prevented it by spraying as 
soon as the plants were set and re- 
peating it every ten days. 


Wheat and Rye 


—_— wheat and rye mix? I have 
a very fine field of wheat along- 
side of rye and would like to know if 
there is any danger of the blooms 
mixing.” 

Not the slightest danger, even if the 
rye was mixed all through the wheat 
field. Even if they would mix, they 
do not bloom at same time, and there 
would be no danger in any event. 


Squash Beetles 
S¢DLEASE tell me how to destroy 
the squash lady bug on melon 
vines.” 
Do not make a mistake and slander 
a beneficial insect. The lady bugs are 
beneficial and should not be destroy- 
ed, as they destroy the eggs of other 
insects and kill their larvae. But 
what you call a lady bug is doubtless 
the twelve-spotted Diabrotica, which 
resembles somewhat a lady _ bug. 
Spray the vines with lead arsenate, | 
pound of the powder in 50 gallons of 
water, with a gallon of corn syrup 
mixed in it. 











‘Stopping Blight in Cantaloupes 
2) spar aah give me a remedy that 

will stop the blight on canta- 
loupes.” 

When you have waited till the 
blight has gotten hold of the canta- 
loupes it will be hard work to stop it. 
If the vines had been regularly spray- 


ed with Bordeaux mixture the blight | 


could have been prevented. Much 
more can be done in preventing the 
disease of plants than in curing them. 
When a cantaloupe plant gets well in- 
fested with the blight it is going 
to make melons unfit for shipping, 
even if cured. 





About Ginger 
— RACE ginger the same as Ja- 
Maica ginger, and would it be all 
right to substitute Jamaica ginger in 
a recipe calling for race ginger? Or 
would it be best to use the ground 
ginger or the root?” 

Race ginger is a name given to the 
ginger roots, either dry or fresh. 
Generally the fresh green roots are 
meant. Jamaica ginger, so called, is 
only an alcoholic extract of ginger 
root. Where race ginger is specified 
you can use the root or the ground 
root, if you are sure that the ground 
root is pure. 


Garden Peas in the Fall 


eyyiLy English peas, planted in 
summer, do well? I would like 
to plant a lot for canning? What va- 
rieties should I use? We are in the 
foothills near the Blue Ridge and the 
climate is cooler than in the lower 
part of the state.” 

If the season is favorable a good 
fall crop of peas can be made. The 
best plan is to sow the seed in deep 
furrows, cover lightly and then grad- 
ually work the soil to them as they 
grow, the idea being to get the roots 
down in the moist earth. The chief 
difficulty will be drouth and mildew, 
and in some sections the green 
aphides are damaging. The mildew 
can be prevented by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture before any appears, 
and the aphides can be prevented by 
using tobacco stems liberally in the 





furrows as manure. The best varie- 
ties will be the early dwarf sorts, 
Nonpareil, Sutton’s Excelsior and 
Thomas Laxton. 


Smilax Pseudo-China 


6¢— AM sending you a brier that in- 
fests my land and would like to 
know how to destroy it.” 

Had you sent a stamp and signed 
your name to your letter I would 
have given you a personal reply. The 
plant is a species of smilax which 
makes a tuberous rootstock deep in 
the ground, and is very common on 
sandy soils. I had an abundance of 
it here, but it is getting scarce be- 
cause I do not allow it to make tops. 
The way to get rid of these perennial 
weeds is simply to not allow them to 
grow. No plant can long survive if it 
is not allowed to make green leaves 
above ground. 








Big Root 


66 HAT causes the big root in 
gardens and what can I use to 

destroy it and the yellow-side?” 
I suppose that you refer to the big 


ly and always got immediate effects.” 

The potash in ashes is very readily 
soluble in water as is evidenced by 
the old method of soap-making, for 
which the potash is obtained by leach- 
ing them in water, and it is well 
known that ashes left in the weather 
soon lose their potash. I would not 
use them on potatoes where there is 
any tendency to scab in seed or the 
soil, for the lime they carry will 
make conditions more favorable to 
the growth of the scab fungus. Any 
other vegetable will be helped by 
them. 





One-fourth Cheat 


COUNTY agent writes and sends 

a sample of oats. “Will you tell me 
what per cent of these seed are cheat 
seed? They are some left over from 
last fall, and the man has a good 
stand of cheat instead of oats. It is 
hard to convince the farmers that 
cheat does not sprout from oats.” 

I carefully sorted over the sample 
of oats and soon had a pile of cheat 
seed making about 25 per cent of the 
whole, and doubtless the farmer 
thought that he was sowing clean 
oats. His oats were winter-killed and 
the hardy cheat lived, for it will stand 
almost any amount of cold. This 
sample of oats sowed in the spring 
would make clean oats, for the cheat 
sowed in spring would not head out 
with the oats. 





pending on the location. 


plant additional hay crops. 


tables. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: SIX THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


ON’T fail to plant a good area to fall Irish potatoes, getting 
D them in from the middle of July till the middle of August, de- 


2. Destroy the weeds before they go to seed. This is the surest 
of all ways to avoid these pests next year. 

3 Keep the cultivators running so long as doing so will save 
moisture for the growing crop and kill harmful weeds. 

4. If you are not certain of an ample supply of rough feed, better 
Over most of the Cotton Belt there is 
still time to plant cowpeas,*soy beans, sorghum and millet. 

5. Plan now for the fall garden. 
Progressive Farmer week before last and plant accordingly. 

6. Can, dry or otherwise preserve all surplus fruits and vege- 
Foods are going to remain high-priced for an 
period, and nothing should be wasted. 


Study the list published in The 


indefinite 








root in cabbage. This can be pre- 
vented by liberal liming of the soil. 
The yellow-side in cabbage comes 
from a soil infection for the destruc- 
tion of which nothing is as yet known. 
Plant cabbage in fresh land. There are 
also swollen roots caused by the at- 
tacks of microscopic worms, or nema- 
todes, in the soil. I know no remedy 
for these but to starve them out by 
keeping the land well cultivated and 
allow nothing to grow on it for one 
whole summer. 





Poison Rye Grass 


6¢— SEND you a head of grain I find 

in my oats. A friend tells me 
that this plant is known as cheat and 
is no good, and I should be careful 
not to get any in my seed oats. Please 
tell me what it is.” 

This is one of the plants that are 
called cheat in some sections, though 
the common cheat is more usually 
Bromus secalinus. This plant you 
send is far worse. It is Lolium temu- 
lentum, spiked darnel, poison rye 
grass. The Roman poet Vergil men- 
tions it as “Infelix Lolium that pois- 
ons the sheep.” Better get all out of 
the oats. 





Wood Ashes 

sé] HAVE seen it stated that it takes 

from four to six months for the 
potash in wood ashes to become avail- 
able. I would like to know why it 
takes wood ashes four to six months 
to become available. Is it because 
they are not soluble in water? I have 
about 40 tons of oak wood ashes 
which I intend to use on Irish pota- 
toes and cabbage this fall. Would it 
be best to apply these to the land at 
once? I have used wood ashes large- 


Cold Storage for Seed Potatoes 


EVERAL correspondents ask if it 

will be any help in growing a sec- 
ond crop of Irish potatoes from the 
early crop to put them in cold storage 
for a time. They seem to fail to un- 
derstand the object of putting pota- 
toes in cold storage. We put them 
there to retard their sprouting. This 
is all right with the potatoes of the 
previous season, which would be 
sprouted and shrivelled and so weak- 
ened as to make poor late seed. But 
with the seed of the same season the 
object is to get them sprouted as soon 
as possible, and putting them in cold 
storage will delay this. 





Growing Versus Using Cowpeas 
66 E HAVE a discussion in regard 
to the ability of the common 
cowpea to build up and improve the 
land. I have contended that a piece 
of land sowed to oats and the oats re- 
moved, and then peas sowed and the 
vines removed year after year for 
several years, would grow poorer and 
poorer. Others say that they know 
better, and I said, ‘Leave it to Prof. 
Massey.’ One, a professor, said that 
10 per cent of the fertilizing proper- 
ties were in the vines and 90 per cent 
in the roots. Please explain this.” 
Your professor simply got the mat- 
ter reversed. The mere growing of 
peas and taking them from the land 
and returning nothing to the soil but 
the roots, will run land down as rap- 
idly as any other crop,—in fact will 
remove the mineral matter faster 
than most other crops. Peas are of 
help to the soil when used for the 
benefit of the land. This can be done 
in two ways, either by turning under 
the whole growth or by feeding it to 
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stock and saving and returning the 
manure to the land which grew the 
peas. Years ago a farmer in your 
state wrote to me that what I had 
been saying about cowpeas improving 
land was all a humbug, for he had 
sowed peas for hay on a piece of land 
for twelve years in succession, and 
the land got so poor that it would not 
grow peas or anything else. Of course 
I was not surprised at this statement, 
for I would have expected nothing 
else. 





Land Not Injured by Clearing in 
Summer 


6s] HAVE 20 acres mainly in hick- 

ory and dogwood, which I wish 
to get into cultivation. I will have no 
difficulty in getting hands to clear this 
in August and September, but many 
farmers here tell me that it will ruin 
the land to clear it in August and 
September. If I wait till late it will 
be hard to get the hands.” 

Clear the land whenever it suits 
you and you can get the help. All 
those who have been telling you that 
it will ruin the land are simply re- 
peating an old notion that has been 
handed down to them, and which they 


have never questioned, and never 
proved. The soil is going to stay 


there, with all that it contains. 





Keeping Irish Potatoes 
S¢NA ANY persons here, as well as 
myself, would like to have advice 
as to the keeping of Irish potatoes, 
both early and-late.” 

The keeping of potatoes that have 
been dug in early summer is a difficuit 
matter unless one has cold storage 
at hand. By being spread out on 
shelves in a totally dark cellar and 
rotten ones carefully removed from 
time to time, they will keep for some 
time, but hardly into winter. The 
late crop, dug in cool weather, can be 
kept without difficulty. The condi- 
tions are total darkness and a tem- 
perature only a degree or so above 
the freezing point. About 35 degrees 
is as warm as they should get. Or 
they can be buried in heaps of 25 
bushels and covered with enough 
earth to keep the frost from penetrat- 


ing. 





Fire Blight 
6X AY PEAR trees look like they are 
dying; about five or six inches 
at the end of the branches all about 
the tree is dead. What is it and what 
is to be done?” 

This is a common affliction of pear 
and apple trees, the fire blight. It is 
caused by bacilli which get into the 
twigs from the feet of bees and other 
insects visiting the flowers, and they 
grow downward in the cambium and 
gradually destroy the ‘branch. ‘If the 
trees are watched in spring you can 
note the shrinking of the bark before 
the leaves turn brown, and by cutting 
out ahead of it the progress of the 
fungus can be stopped. Dip the knife 
blade in a weak solution of carbolic 
acid after every cut, to avoid trans- 
ferring any of the bacteria. Then 
burn all the pieces cut off. 





Tomato Wilt 
OT CO MATOES are dying all around 


me with the wilt. Mine are not 
affected yet, but I would like to know 
more about this.” 

There are two forms of wilt disease 
in tomatoes, the fusarium wilt caused 
by an external fungus, and the South- 
ern bacterial blight. Much has been 
done in the case of the fusarium wilt 
by getting seed from plants that live 
where others die, and thus breeding 
up a resistant strain. For the bacter- 
ial blight nothing can be done but to 
avoid infected soil. In this wilt the 
plants grow off strong and get lots of 
green fruit, and then suddenly wilt 
down and die, while with the fusar- 
ium wilt it is a slower process. If the 


plants around you are dying with the 
bacterial wilt and yours are not; it 
simply shows that your soil is as yet 
free from the pest. 
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There Are Five 

brands of United States Tires to select from—a tire for every need 
of price and use. All of them are GOOD tires. All of them give 
better service, more mileage per dollar, greater resilience and stouter 
resistance to road-wearing conditions. Four of them—the ‘Royal 
Cord,’ the ‘Nobby,’ the ‘Chain,’ the ‘Usco’— are famous anti-skids. 
The other is an equally famous ‘Plain’ Tread. Choose which one 
meets your special requirements and order TO-DAY. 


All good dealers carry a complete line of United States Tires, made by the 
largest rubber manufacturer in the world. 


United States Tires 
Are Good Tires 


‘Nobby’ ‘Chain’ ‘Usco” ‘Royal Cord’ ‘Plain’ 





A tire for every need of price and use 


United States lire Company 
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Our celebrated principle of separation 
has stood the test of nearly fifty years 
service. Requires but minimum operat- 
ing power, yet threshes outall kinds of 
grain without loss of seed. 


The Farquhar Rake Separator as illus- 
trated is a most practical and economical 
machine for the farmer who does his own 

hing. Easy to handle, strong con- 
struction, with ample separating and 
cleaning facilities. For merchant thresh- 
ing, the Farquhar Vibrator equipped with 
Self Feeder, Wind Stacker, Weigher and 
Loader, stands supreme. 

Full story of the different Farquhar 
outfits is interestingly told in special 
new Thresher Catalogue. This book 
mailed free to grain growers on request. 

™ Write today for your ccpy. 
A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd., Box 519, York, Pa. 
Other Farquhar Tools 
Engines and Boilers Potato Diggers 
Sawmills Grain Drilis 











is Your Silo? 


A silo usually settles 
about one-fourth 
after filling. 

plan will save you 
$75 to $150 yeariy— 


the bigger your silo the greater the saving. 
peg nol Ensilage Cutter; fill and re- 


fill your own silo. Your engine—3 H. P. 
and up—will run it and fill any silo. 
The 1917 Papec Catalog fully explains 
how you can make your silo earn 
You should have 
It’s free. 
Write today. 


PAPEC MACHINE CO. . 
21 Main St., Shortsville, N. Y. 
2% Distributing Stations 


STOCK LICK IT—STOCK LIKE IT 
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For Horses, Cattle, Sheep 








IARBLACAMANS | 3 ' and Hogs. Contains Cop- 
MEDICATED!) { peras for Worms, Sulphur 
iano §6§=©6for the Blood, Saltpeter 
1 gray i NH §6for the Kidneys, Nux 

Ay Vomica,a Tonic, and Pure 

ee Dairy ong ews by ‘_. 
sere ee erinarians years. °o 
vARDTOCRTONEE 1 i Dosing. Drop Brick ia 
: cpetcemer | } = feed-box. Ask your dealer 


Vinee meh ie for Blackman’s or write 


BLACKMAN STOCK REMEDY COMPANY 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


WARRENTON HIGH SCHOOL 


Strong and Experienced 
Faculty 


Fall Session Opens Sept. 7th. 


No advance in charges. 
Thorough preparation for College 
work, not simply for College en- 
trance. 

For Catalog, address, 


JOHN GRAHAM, 
Warrenton, North Carolina. 


The Threshing Problem 
Solved reshes cowpeas and soy bea 


from the mown yines, wheat, oats, 
rye and barley. A perfect com- 
bination machine. Nothing like it. ‘‘The machine 
I have been looking for for 20 years.’’ W. F. Mas- 
sey. ‘‘It will meet every demand,’’ H. A. Morgan, 
Director Tenn. Exp. Station. Booklet 88 free. 
KOGER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO. 
Morristown, Tenn. 




















ENDERSONVILLE, 
A school in picturesque Western North Carolina 
where masters live close to the boys, inspiring 
strong. virile manhood. High moral tone Our 
limited enrollment makes small classes possible— 
one teacher to seven boys. Open-air sports, all 
athletics. Special care given younger boys. ‘Total 
charge $450. For catalog address 
J. R. SANDIFER, Headmaster. 


————————— 
EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Eggs and 
Poultry in the South. What have you to 








ship? The highest market price guaranteed 
with quick returns. Give us atrial. Refer- 
ence 1st National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
RICHMOND, VA. 


Commission Merchants, 


Se ee ee 
BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
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E BELIEVE that to plow un- 
der a crop which might be 
erazed, or harvested and fed 


or sold, is an expensive, although an 
effective method of soil-building. It 
it follows that any crop 
grown to be turned under must be 
grown as cheaply as practicable and 
with as little interference as possible 
in the production of the regular sale 
or forage crops. These are the con- 
siderations of first importance in the 
selection of crops for green manuring. 
But the needs of the soil and the 
special fitness of the crop for supply- 
ing those needs must also receive 
careful consideration. Since a soil 
well supplied with organic matter is 
likely to be pretty well supplied with 
available nitrogen, many have con- 
cluded that the most important point 
in the selection of a crop is to get one 
that will supply the most organic 
matter. Some soils contain an abund- 
ance of organic matter which do not 
seem to supply sufficient available ni- 
trogen. For instance, some of our 
Mississippi Delta soils, while contain- 
ing fair supplies of nitrogen, produce 
greatly increased yields from applica- 
tions of nitrogen in a readily availa- 
ble form. Of course, these soils are 
also usually greatly benefited by ad- 
ditions of fresh organic matter. Also, 
some peaty soils, which are made up 
largely of organic matter, are greatly 
benefited by additions of organic mat- 
ter, which seems to start a new fer- 
mentation, making available nitrogen 
from the unavailable supplies already 
in the soil. 
Legumes Given First Place for Plow- 
ing Under 


this be true 
its - , 


UT since most Southern soils are 

deficient in both organic matter 
and available nitrogen, we may safely 
give first place to legumes among the 
crops to be grown for plowing under. 
This, however, does not mean that all 
non-legumes should be excluded. A 
crop which takes all its nitrogen from 
the soil may be grown at so much less 
cost, or with so much less interfer- 
ence with the regular sale and forage 
crops, that it should sometimes be 
given preference over a legume crop, 
even though the latter obtains two- 
thirds of its nitrogen supplies from 
the air. In certain cases a mixture 
of a legume or nitrogen-gathering 
crop with a nitrogen-consuming crop 
may be preferable to the legume 
alone. 





There are few legumes grown in 
the South which may not be used for 
green manuring. In the past, proba- 
bly cowpeas, velvet beans and crim- 
son clover have been most largely 
used. To these we have often added 
bur clover, vetches and _ lespedeza. 
Red clover, so generally used in other 
sections is little used in the South, be- 
cause not so well adapted to our soils, 
climate and cropping system. 

In the South, a crop may be grown 
during the late fall, winter and early 
| spring and turned under without in- 
| terfering with a corn crop, and under 
certain conditions without interfering 
with a cotton crop the same year. 
When a crop can be grown during 
this period, without seriously inter- 
fering with the production of the 
regular annual crops, it is a very de- 
sirable practice, because if a legume 
it not only adds organic matter and 
nitrogen, but also serves as a cover 
to the soil during our open winters. 
It thus not only adds plant food, but 
also prevents its loss by a leaching 
out of the nitrogen in the drainage 
water and also prevents the washing 
away of the soil itself, The obstacles 
in the way of the use of so-called 
winter growing crops, to be turned 
under in the spring are, the tendency 
to make the seeding of the spring 
crops too late and the difficulty in 
getting the soil in good condition for 











planting after a large amount of or- 
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matter has been turned under. 
This is a very serious difficulty if the 
weather proves unusually dry after 
the crop is plowed under. For these 
reasons crops grown during the fall 
and winter may probably be used 
more profitably for grazing, unless 
when turned under they are to be fol- 
lowed by corn or some other crop 
which will admit of rather later plant- 
ing. 

There is another serious difficulty 
in the way of a large use of winter- 
growing crops in the South. Cotton 
is harvested late and the corn stalks 
are not usually harvested at all, mak- 
ing it difficult to get fall-sowed crops 
seeded in time to make sufficient 
growth and withstand the winter 
freezes. The hot dry weather, so 
common in the fall, is also another 
obstacle to the use of these so-called 
winter growing crops. 

The summer growing crops which 
may be used for plowing under as 
green manure must either be sowed 
after fall-sowed small grains are 
harvested, or occupy the whole sum- 
iner season and displace some other 
crops, or be grown between the rows 
of crops like corn. Cowpeas and vel- 
vet beans are largely used for this 
last purpose. It is quite probable that 
these crops, especially the velvet 
beans, grown between corn rows or 
in the rows with the corn, should con- 
stitute our chief dependence among 
summer-growing legumes for green 
manuring. Crops grown after oats 
and wheat do not make as large 
growth and are probably more valua- 
ble for the production of seed and 
hay. 


ganic 


Velvet Beans the Best Summer Crop 
for Plowing Under 


i SHORT, as a summer-growing 

crop for plowing under, we are of 
the opinion that the Cotton Belt 
should use velvet beans almost ex- 
clusively. If given the full possession 
of the land for the entire season we 
advise planting a small amount of 
sorghum with the beans, because it 
will add to the humus supply and 
help to hold up the beans and cause 
them to make a larger growth. But 
for general use, for the purpose of 
soil improvement, we think they 
should generally be grown with corn, 
thereby avoiding giving up the land 
for an entire season. 

The selection of a winter-growing 
crop for plowing under in the spring 
is not so easy a matter. The difficul- 
ties of getting a stand of fall-sowed 
crops and the interference with the 
seeding to spring crops are difficulties 
which tax the ingenuity of the best 
farmers. 

But the need in the South for a 
cover crop during the winter is much 
greater than has ever been realized 
or appreciated. In more northern 
climates nitrification is slight during 
the late fall and winter and the soil is 
frozen or covered with snow for long 
periods. There, leaching is much 
greater in the summer if the land is 
bare; but in the South, while nitrifi- 
cation or the formation of soluble ni- 
trogen which may be leached out of 
the soil and lost in the drainage wa- 
ter, is also greatest in the summer, 
our lands are seldom bare at this sea- 
son. If not in cultivation the land is 
quickly covered with a heavy growth 
of grass and weeds. But in the fall, 
winter and early spring our clean cul- 
tivated lands are bare and for a con- 
siderable portion of this time nitro- 
gen is becoming available, and is 
leached out and lost by our heavy 
winter and spring rains. Consequent- 


ly, while the difficulties of securing a 
satisfactory winter crop are greater 
the needs are also very much greater. 

When. corn lands are planted and 
cultivated level, and then the entire 
crop harvested, there will be less dif- 
ficulty in getting a crop on these 
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lands in the fall, except when a sum- 
mer crop of velvet beans is grown in 
the corn. 

Among the legumes best suited for 
fall seeding, to plow under the next 
spring, we place crimson clover first, 
especially in the northern half of the 
Cotton Belt. In the Southern half of 
the Belt bur clover and the vetches 
may be given careful consideration 
But owing to the difficulties of get- 
ting a stand of crimson and bur clov- 
er and the fact that our lands are 
generally poor and deficient in lime, 
we really believe more consideration 
should be given certain non-legumin- 
ous crops. Perhaps the best of these 
for fall seeding is rye, because of its 
hardiness and large, early spring 
growth. Oats, while making less 
growth, may also be given considera- 
tion for this purpose, when they can 
be put in early enough so that they 
will withstand the winter freezes and 
the fall growth will be sufficient to 
form a cover for the land. 


But after all, probably velvet beans 
grown in the fall and crimson and bur 
clovers, where they do well, grown in 
the winter and early spring, are about 
the best if not our only crops which 
should be largely grown for green 
manuring. For, as previously stated, 
fall-sowed crops for grain and crim- 
son and bur clovers for grazing, 
should largely supply our needs for 
winter cover crops, and summer le- 
gumes grown for pasturage and for 
hay in a well planned rotation should 
largely supply our soils with the or- 
ganic matter and nitrogen that green 
manures would supply. Sufficient le- 
gumes in a well planned crop rota- 
tion, through the grazing and feeding 
of the forage thus produced will sup- 
ply our needs for organic matter and 
nitrogen more econamically than 
through the plowing under of any 
crops. Of course, this plan is only 
feasible or likely to prove most profit- 
able after the lands are first built up 
to a point where they will produce 
profitable crops. For this purpose the 
plowing under of legume crops is the 
quickest and probably the most eco- 
nomical means. 





If you would have a better neighborhood 
and get neighbors to work together along 
all useful lines, read ‘‘How Farmers Coéper- 
ate and Double Profits.” 








Instant 
Postum 


A table drink that 
has taken the 
place of coffee 

in thousands of 
American homes. 


“There’s a Reason” 
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Delightful flavor 
Rich aroma 


Healthful 


Economical 








Sold by grocers everywhere 
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JULY SUGGESTIONS FOR TO- 
BACCO GROWERS 


Fight Worms With Arsenate of Lead 
and Dust Gun—How Priming To- 
bacco Pays 


Kipp ge should be cultivated 
rapidly as possible, because it is a 
t growing crop, and does not pay 
late cultivation. Frequently if 
cul- 
tivated too late 
it will make it 
take the second 
growth, which 
makes it hard to 
cure; however, it 
is essential that it 
be 


as 


+ } : ca 
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cultivated in- 
tensively during 
the growing per- 
MR. MOSS iod. 
Cn account of the late planting, 


horn worms are likely to do consider- 
able damage. The second or August 
crop worms are the ones that do the 
most damage, and it is hardly proba- 
ble that the tobacco crop will be 
ready to harvest this year ahead of 
them. The scarcity of labor renders 
it impossible to pick them off by 
hand, consequently now is the time 
to prepare for them. A good dust 
gun with a fan at least eight inches 
in diameter, and powdered arsenate 
of lead, with a careful man to operate 
the gun, can kill more worms than a 
dozen or more men will pick off. In 
ordering the powdered arsenate of 
lead, specify the kind to be used on 
tobacco, 

From three to four pounds of the 
powdered lead will be sufficient for 
an acre, depending on the size of the 
. tobacco. Jf a water spray is used, 
three to four pounds of the powder- 
ed lead, or four to six pounds of the 





BOYS AT 


SHORT COURSE, 


dents for four days. 


will more than pay for the trip. 


on the time and money invested. 





paste form of lead, to 100 gallons of 
water, should be used; but it is eas- 
ier to apply the poison with a dust 
gun. Paris green at the rate of one 


AUGUST, 1916, 
HE Summer Short Course in Agriculture for North Carolina farm 

[ boys and girls will be held at the College of Agriculture and 
Enginecring, West Raleigh, August 21-24. The whole college and 

its equipment will be at the service of these young Short Course stu- 


FOR NORTH CAROLINA BOYS AND GIRLS 





STUDYING BEEF CATTLE 


No boy will ever become a good farmer and no girl will ever become 
an efficient housekeeper unless he or she comes into contact with im- 
proved methods and ideas, and we are sure that any wide-awake farm 
boy or girl who attends this Short Course will carry home ideas which 


We hope no North Carolina farmer will keep an ambitious child at 
home on the ground that he or she can’t be spared from work for this 
trip. The inspiration and the information the youngster will get will 
be worth more than his or her service at home. 
” by following the rule of keeping forever on the trail of new ideas. 
a friend said to us the other day: “! have never subscribed for a paper, 
bought a book, attended a farmers’ short course, a farmers’ institute, 
or a meeting of my Local Union that did not pay a handsome dividend 
I am always looking for ideas that 
can be put into operation on my own farm, and I always 
And so it is with the Short Course. 


And nobody ever loses 
As 


find them.” 
Send eon your boys and girls. 








to one and a half pounds per acre 


has been known to burn the tobacco 


badly 


, while arsenate of lead can be 
used at the rate of five to six pounds 





(7) 799 
per acre, or even heavier, with 
danger of burning the leaf. 

* * 

The tobacco grower should decide 
before he tops his tobacco upon the 
method he is going to use in harvest- 
ing his crop, that is, whether he will 


no 








cut the entire stalk or prime the 
leaves off as they mature. In some 
experiments recently conducted at 
the Branch Experiment Station at 
Oxford, N. C., covering a period of 
four years, the average yield was 


240% pounds per acre more for the 
primed tobacco than when the tobac- 
co was harvested ‘by cutting the en- 
tire stalk. The average difference in 
value was $49.03 per acre more for the 
primed tobacco than for the cut. Un- 
der the present market conditions, it 
should not take much argument to 
convince the tobacco grower that it 
will pay him to harvest his crop by 
priming the leaves as they mature. 
For detailed information concerning 
this experiment write the North Car- 
olina Experiment Station for its bul- 
letin on harvesting tobacco by prim- 
ing compared with cutting the stalk. 

If the tobacco is going to be har- 
vested by priming it should be topped 
from two to four leaves higher than 
if the plant is to be cut. The bottom 
leaves should be primed off and cured 
as soon as they begin to turn yellow. 

E.G. MOSS. 





THE CLANNISH SPIRIT 


“Men certainly do hang together,” ac- 
cording to Brown, who is quoted in Tit-Bits. 

“Por instance, I have a friend who lives 
in a suburb where many wealthy folks live. 
Recently he had a motor accident at a lone- 
ly spot on the road, where he found it im- 
possible to reach a telephone to notify his 
wife. 

“Now, it happened that he 
married, very domesticated, 
tomed to staying out at night. So at mid- 
night his wife became very nervous. She 
dispatched the following telegram to five of 
her husband's best friends in the city: ‘Jack 
hasn’t come home. Am worried. Is he 
spending the night with you?” 

“Soon after this her husband arrived home 
and explained the cause of his delay, While 
he was talking a‘boy brought in five answers 
to her telegrams, all worded practically as 
follows: ‘Yes, Jack is spending the night 
with me.’ ” 


was happily 
and not accus- 

















Every field of corn produces 
two crops—one of grain which 
is always harvested, and one of 
hay, which is usually wasted. 


The hay crop consists of corn 
stalks, leaves and husks, and 
runs from one to three tons to 
the acre if cut at the time the 
ears are ripe. It then has about 
the same feeding value as up- 
land hay that sells for $16.00 a 
ton. 


This feeding value is almost 
totally lost when the stalks are 


Deering, McCormick, 


left standing in the field. Two- 
thirds of it is lost when the corn 
is shocked and hauled in to be 
fed in winter. Along with the 
loss of feed goes a loss of fer- 
tilizer that the corn has taken 
out of the ground. This amounts 
to about $30.00 for every hun- 
dred bushels of corn har- 
vested. 


The total loss to American 
farmers every year from these 
two sources is estimated at 
more than three hundred mil- 


Milwaukee, or Osborne 

















Branch Houses at Atlanta, Ga. 


lion dollars, an average of near- 
ly one hundred dollars a year 
for each corn growing farmer. 


This loss can be turned into 
profit by using a corn binder to 
harvest the corn crop at the 
right time and then running it 
through a husker and shredder. 
This treatment provides a sup- 
ply of palatable, nourishing ma- 
terial for winter feeding of 
stock. It lessens the cost and 
lightens the labor of the corn 
harvest. It produces a large 


Deering or 


McCormick 


Harvest BOTH Your Cornfield Crops | 


amount of fertilizer which the 
soil needs, and which helps to 
insure larger, better crops in 
the future. 


It is really easier and cheaper 
to get all the money out of your 
corn crop than it is to get only 
part of it. The remedy is in 
your own hands. Hereare the 
machines that will turn the trick. 
All you need to do is to write 
the nearest branch house and 
you'll get information and ac- 
tion at once. 














International Harvester Company of America 


CHICAGO 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Memphis, Tenn. Nashville, Tenn. 





(Incorporated) 


USA 


Columbia, S.C. Knoxville, Tenn. 


Little Rock, Ark. 
New Orleans, La. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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BUYING A 


DE LAVAL 


SEPARATOR 
NOW 


is real thrift and 
genuine economy 


a IHRIFT means saving wisely. 





“Economy” means spending wisely. 
There is no economy in going without money-saving and labor-saving 
equipment. 

It is poor economy to try to do without a De Laval Cream Separator—a 
machine which would not orly save you a lot of time-wasting work, but would 
add from 15 to 25 per cent to your cream crop by putting a stop to your but- 
ter-fat losses. 


This country is at war. The nation cannot afford, and you as an individ- 
ual cannot afford, to allow the present enormous waste of one of our most val- 


uable foods—butter-fat—to continue an unnecessary day. 





See the local De Laval agent today. Get him to explain 
to you how the De Laval saves butter-fat that is lost by 
gravity skimming or the use of an inferior or half-worn- 
out separator. If you do not know the De Laval agent, 
write to the nearest De Laval office for new catalog or 
any desired information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago. 
50,060 BRANCHES AND LOCAL AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 


Every New De 
Laval is equip- 
ped with a Bell 
Speed - Indicator 
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Hog Cholera Serum 


Fight Hog Losses 
with the Only “Pure” Serum 


Protect yourself and your Country against hog losses with 
the only serum that is absolutely safe—safe because it is sterile 
(germ-free), clear, and safeguarded against foot-and-mouth disease 
infection by Government ‘‘heating”’ process. 

Insist that your veterinarian use the hog cholera serum that 
meets every Government recommendation—Mulford Refined 
Serum—the only 100% potent, clear, sterile (germ-free), heated 
serum. 

CONSULT YOUR VETERINARIAN 


Write for free booklet No. 10 


H.K.MULFORD COMPANY 


Manufacturing and Biological Chem ists 
PHILADELPHIA, U. S. A. 
CRANDALL’S WONDER, protected by 
MULFORD REFINED SERUM 














REECO SYSTE 


Pump from Deep Wells, 
Springs or Rivers 


Use Gasoline—Kerosene—Coal—Wood 
—Electricity. Are Safe—Simple and 
Reliable. Cost no more than 
cheaply built outfits 


RIDER-ERICSSON ENGINE CO. 


(Business Established 1842) 


Murray Street, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 
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AND DAIRY 











THE FARM HORSE TO HIS 
MASTER 


, Master good, the blistering sun 
Beats down upon my head, 
As round and round the furrowed field, 
With weary steps I tread; 
You ride behind me on the plow,— 
I'm glad that you can ride; 
And willingly I toil for you 
With patience and with pride. 


Oh 


The dust drifts up in stifling clouds 
And chokes and blinds me sore, 
My collar chafes my sweltering neck 
As it has done before; 
And long and sultry are the hours 
Since I have had a drink, 
How parched and dry my throat must be 
Dear Master, only think! 


~ 


saw you seek a shady place 
And drink a cooling draft, 
heard the water trickle down 
As from the stream you quaffed. 
If I could only plunge my nose 
In water sweet and cool; 
If I could quench my burning thirst 
A moment at the pool! 


Oh, Master dear, we serve you well, 
But oh, if you would think, 
When oftentimes you quench your thirst 
How much we need a drink; 
And if a moment, now and then, 
You'd rest us in the shade, 
We'd feel for all our patient toil 
That we were richly paid. 
Elizabeth Clarke Hardy. 


a 





| pasturage, 








KEEP PIGS GROWING ALL SUM- 
MER ON PASTURE 


Feed, Exercise, and Sanitation Are 
the Important Factors 


EEP the spring pigs growing all 

through the summer. It is the 
pig’s business during this time to de- 
velop a good frame, to grow bone, 
muscle, and vital organs, and to lay 
on fat. Plenty of pasture, some grain» 
exercise, and good sanitary quarters 
are all necessary if the spring pig is 
to be thrifty and profitable, says the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Give the spring pigs plenty of good 
They should be kept on 
pasture as long as possible and gain 
the benefit of its cheap nutrients, es- 
pecially mineral and protein, and its 
tonic and digestive qualities. But 


| pigs on pasturage alone, even alfalfa, 


need some grain 
amount of grain or other concen- 
trated feed used would depend on 
how much pasturage is available, on 
the cost factor of grain or other 
feeds, on the age and condition of the 
pigs, and the time at which the farm- 
er expects to market them. To be 
ready for the early fall markets, 
spring pigs must be fed a _ heavier 
grain ration than pigs intended for 
the winter market. 

Less protein supplement is needed 


supplement. The 


when pigs are run on leguminous 
; pastures. Under most farm condi- 


tions the pigs will gain well on a 1 
to 2 per cent grain ration. The self- 
feeding method makes for cheap and 
rapid gains. If the grain ration is 
limited, the hand-feeding method is 
better. By feeding once a day in the 
early evening, pigs take greater ad- 
vantage of the pasture and graze 
hungrily during the cool of the morn- 
ing or afternoon. Plenty of fresh, 
clean drinking water always shouid 
be available. 

Pigs on pasture usually get enough 
exercise. They should have a clean, 
dry, well ventilated shelter to guard 
against exposure to storms, and to 
supply shade. A concrete wallow will 
add to the pigs’ comfort, and a layer 

f oil on the water will keep down 

Clean bedding, also helps to 
j;) away lice, as will an oiled sack 
on a rubbing post, or sprinkling the 
pigs with crude oil every two weeks. 

To supply mineral matter and a 
tonic, the following mineral mixture 
is good, It always should be accessi- 
Dissolve the copperas in hot 
water and sprinkle over the mixture. 

Copperas, 2 pounds, 


wood ashes, 
salt, 8 pounds, 


oO 
lic« 
kee 


pie. 


slaked lime, 
bushel, sulphur, 4 
fine charcoal, 1 


4 pounds, 
pounds, 
bushel. 





Hot Weather Care of Horses 


‘THE Washington Humane Society 

gives the following suggestions 
that every horse owner should con- 
sider: 


Rest your horse frequently and see 
that he has water often. 

“Do not let him stand in the hot 
sun. If he is required to stand for 
any length of time, find a shady place, 
at least a’ place where he may have 
his head in the shade. 

“In the summer time the stable 
should be well ventilated, and the 
doors and windows screened, as the 
horse is often kept from his night’s 
rest by being worried ‘by mosquitoes 
and insects. 

“Be kind to your horse.” 





Separator or Crocks? 


SOTHE farmer who uses a cream 

separator obtains as much cream 
from four cows as is obtained from 
five cows where cream is raised in a 
pan,” says C. H. Eckles of the Mis- 
souri College of Agriculture. “The 
separator method gets 25 per cent 
more cream from the milk and this 
will pay for a separator in a yearina 
dairy herd of ten or more cows. As 
the cream is separated while fresh 
and sweet, ripening can be controlled 
and butter of much better grade can 
be secured than if the cream is raised 
by gravity. The use of a separator 
lightens the work for the house-wife. 
The machine is kept in a small room 
adjoining the barn and only the sep- 
arator parts are brought from the 
house. These instead of numerous 
pans and crocks are returned to the 
kitchen for washing after the fresh 
skim milk has been fed to the calves 
and pigs.” 


How to Make Skim-milk Butter- 


milk 





GAve some samples of sweet new 

milk in thoroughly cleanéd milk 
bottles and let them sour at room 
temperature. Select the finest flavor- 
ed of these to be used as a starter. 
Bring a gallon of skim milk to a tem- 
perature of 170 to 180 degrees Fahr- 
enheit and cool as quickly as possi- 
ble to about 70 degrees; add the sam- 
ple of sour milk and let the souring 
process continue till the milk is form- 
ed into a solid curd, when it is ready 
to be put into the sweet skim milk 
which is to be made into skim mill 
butter milk. Save about one half-pint 
of the sour milk to be used in an- 
other gallon of skim-milk which has 
been heated and cooled as above to 
be used as a starter for the next 
batch. 


When the batch which is to be 
made into skim-milk buttermilk has 
ripened to a solid curd, but not whey- 
ing off, put it into a churn and churn 
it till the curd is thoroughly broken 
up and the product is perfectly 
smooth to the taste. This will take 
approximately 20 minutes churning to 
get satisfactory results. The product 
will be improved if a small quantity 
of whole milk is added at the same 
time as starter is added. 


L. A. HIGGINS. 


| COMING MEETINGS, ETC. | 


UMMER School for Teachers, Agricultural 
and Engineering College, West Raleigh, 
N. C., June 12-July 27. 








Summer Course in 
College of Agriculture, 
gust 4. 


Agriculture, 
Athens, 


Georgia 
July 2—Au- 


Virginia State Farmers’ 


Institute, Blacks- 
burg, August 15, 16, 17. 


North Carolina Farmers’ State Convention, 


Agricultural and Engineering College, West 
Raleigh, August 28, 29, 30. 
Farmers’ Summer School, Auburn, Ala- 


bama, July 28-August 4. 


Short Course for Corn Club Boys and Can- 
ning Club Girls, Agricultural College, West 
Raleigh, N. C., August 21-24, 


Texas Farmers’ Short Course, College Sta- 
tion, July 30-August 4. 

Summer 
Agriculture, 


Course at Georgia of 


Athens, Ga., July 


College 

2-August 4. 
Eleventh 

Columbus, 


Annual 
Ohio, October 


National Dairy 
18 to October 


Show, 
27. 

National 

Orleans, 


Farm and Livestock Show, New 


La., November 10-19. 
Texas Farmers’ Union, Dallas, Texas, Au- 
gust 14-16. 
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CUTTER’S 


-BLACKLEG PILLS 


‘“*California’s Favorite’’ 
for nearly 20 years 


For the Prevention of Blackleg 
| in calves and young cattle 












& Their superiority is due to near- 
E ly 20 years of specializing in 
| “Vaccines and Scrums only.” 
Year in and Year Out they give 
better satisfaction than any 
other vaccine made, and the 
cost of a few cents per dose 
is cheap insurance against a 
disease that always takes the 
| fattest and best. 
® Single Pills may be used for or- 
# dinary and range stock. 
— Double Pills should be used for 
B pure bred and high grade stock. 
E Use any Injector, but Cutter’s 
simplest and strongest. 
e Prices: 
10 dose pkge, Single pills $1.00 
50 dose pkge. Single pills 4.00 
10 dose pkge. Double Pills 1.50 
50 dose pkge. Double Pills 6.00 
& Cutter’s Pill Injector.... 1.50 
F Insist on Cutter’s. If unobtain- 
2 able, erder direct. 
. Write for new booklet, “The 
Control of Blackleg.” It tells 
about Anti-Blackleg Serum 
which cures Blackleg and 
may be used simultaneously 
with vaccine to combat out- 
breaks and safely protect val- 
uable stock, 
i The Cutter Laboratory, Berkeley, Calif. 


The Cutter Laboratory of Illinois, Chicago 
Eastern Agent 





INC REASE MILK 
PRODUCTION 20% 


{pray your cows with SO-BOS-SO KILFLY—ef- 
fective protection against torture of flies. Entirely 
harmless. Keeps flies away. Keeps cows from be- 
coming irritated and nervous, making bigger milk 
Production possible. Spray 


With SO-BOS-SO KILFLY 


twice a day and note how quiet your cows will be 
when grazing on the feeding grounds. Will not 
blister the skin nor gum the hair. 

SO-BO&-SO KILFLY has been sold all over the 
U.S. and in many foreign countries for 17 years. 
Thousands of farmers have used SO-BOS-SO KIL- 
FLY witb success. Put up in gallon cans—enough 
for 200 cows or for one cow 
100 days. Your dealer will sell 
you SO-BOS-SO KILFLY. 

Send for descriptive folder. 
The Cow Knows-but SHE can't 

talk. Ash the Dealer. 
H. E. Allen Mfg. Co. 


Carbage, N.Y. 
U.S. A. 








easy coonee. close skim- & 
ming, d Suergntees 
a lititimes "Skins 9 
r hour. Mi also fag be Bs 
larger sizes up toNo. 8 shown bere. 
J Earns Ite own cost 
30 Days Free Trial saTimere Po whst 
it saves in cr brings Free cat- [ 
alog, ‘folder and" "direct: roils factory’’ offer. 


Buys the New esd 
one tly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 


Buy from manufacturer and save money, 


‘ ALBAUGH- DOVER | Co. a2) 
2251 Marshall Bivd. co 


| Orchard and Garden Work—Mar- 
| keting Hints 


ROW enough fruit and vegetables 
to have some to sell. 


| To produce marketable fruit it is 

necessary to prune, spray and pro- 
| perly cultivate and fertilize the or- 
| chard. 


See that your name and address is 
plainly stamped on every first-class 
package of fruit or vegetables you 
sell. 


Three splendid varieties of plums 
that sell well on the local markets 
are Shiro, Burbank and Climax. 


Fall tomatoes usually bring a good 
price. It is a good time now to set 
the plants. 


bles let us first see that our own pan- 
try shelves are filled and then con- 


In the canning of fruits and vegeta- | 





sider canning for the market. 


A neat attractive label helps great- 


tables. 


city neighbor. 





Plant a patch of sweet corn in or- 
der to have late roasting ears to sell. 


Properly dried peaches, apples and 
other fruits can be marketed to ad- 
vantage. Utilize your surplus in this 
way. 


“The early bird catches the worm” 
can be most forcibly applied to the 
growing of vegetables and fruits for 

| market. 


Fall Irish potatoes, as well as sweet 
potatoes, are good crops to have on 
hand for sale during the winter. 


It is not only necessary that neat, 
clean packages be used in marketing 


must be graded and packed in the 
most attractive manner. 


Before leaving home with fresh 
vegetables for the market see that 
they are sprinkled with water and 
protected from the sun. No one cares 
to buy a wilted product. 





There is a standard package for al- 
most every vegetable and fruit that is 
sold. Find out the kind that is used 
in marketing the particular product 
you have for sale, and order a sup- 
ply. 


Where a number of parties in a 
community are growing fruit or veg- 
etables for the distant market they 
should seriously consider the matter 
of organizing a codperative market- 
ing association. 


readily and bring the best prices they 
must first please the eye of the cus- 
tomer, and second, they must be of 
good quality. 


In preparing root crops, such as 
beets, turnips, carrots and parsnips, 
for the local market, remove all dead 
or defective leaves, wash carefully 
and tie in bunches, using tape or oth- 
er attractive tying material. 


What is true of early spring vege- 
tables bringing the highest prices is 
also very largely true of fall vegeta- 
bles. Plan to have tomatoes, beets, 
celery, lettuce, garden peas and other 
fresh vegetables to sell this fall. 


The grower who sells fruit and 
vegetables on the local market should 





Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
igentifieation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 

Name, address and number stamped on tags. 
Catalog and samples free on request. 

F.S. Burch & Co. . 184 W. Heres St. Chienes 





see that his delivery wagon is newly 
painted, horse well groomed, harness 
in good repair, and the driver show- 
ing every evidence of cleanliness. It 
pays. 


grown profitably 





paps ARY 
Jerre ERIN Ge 


ACCREDITED us, METE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG: TERRE HAUTE IND 





| ularly well and can be grown for 
| market. Find out what kinds are 
adapted to your conditions and grow 


them. F, J. CRIDER. 





3 ute guaranteed. 





Clemson College, S. C. 


ly to sell a package of fruit or vege- | 


P i dla | 
Look into the matter of using the | 
parcel post to ship vegetables to your | 


fruit and vegetables but the product | 


For fruit and vegetables to sell 
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LOOK a) ee DEALER] 
WHO DISPLAYS THIS SIGN 


The 3 and 6 H. P. Si 
Snvailh deeriie on KEROSENE | 5 Hi. Pp 
EFORE you buy afarm engine — en skids with 
look up the dealer who dis- SUVILT-IN 
plays the “Z” Engine sign. MAGNETO 


It’sa sign of quality and a guaran- 15 
tee of your satisfaction. 
ML EGR FACTORS 


Low first cost — low maintenance 
cost — simple construction — light 
in weight — built-in magneto — 
these are a few “Z” Engine qualities you want. 


See the “Z” and You'll Buy It 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the qualities that make it y tt 
to other farm engines. See it in operation and prove to your own 
satisfaction that it’s the best for your work. 


More than Rated Power and a Wonder at the Price 
Fairbanks, Morse & Company, Chicago 








All fruits and vegetables cannot be | ff 
throughout the | J 
country, but in every locality there | 
are two, three or more that do partic- | 








“\DELCO-LIGHT l 
\SELF-CRANKING 
SELF-STOPPING 


























—— DELCO-LIGHT BATTERY 
THICK PLATES-LONG LIFE 





‘DELCO-LIGH 


works for me every day in the year, 
furnishing electric light and power.”’ 


**When I want light I just press a button. There areno lanterns 
to carry. There are no lamps to clean. 

“I have running water in the house and barnyard, pumped 
by electricity. The churn, cream separator and washing machine 
are run by a small electric motor. 

“The entire family is delighted. And what appeals to me is 
the fact that Delco-Light is rapidly paying for itself in time and 


labor saved.” Jacob Stine, R. R. 4, Lewisburg. O. 
Thirty thousand other users are finding Delco-Light 
to be a good investment. 


Two sizes, $350 and $420 f. o. b., Dayton, Ohio, 
except Western U. S and Canada. 
There is a dealer near you. Write for his name and descriptive booklet. 


THE DOMESTIC ENGINEERING COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Distributors: The Dor mestic Electric Co., F. K. Runyan, Pres., 66 W. Mitchell St., Atlanta, Ga. 
George M. Foos, 203 Third St., Baton Rouge, La. 
*. Trant, 108 College Place, Norfolk, Va. 
Ilome Light & Power Co., S O. Lindeman, Mer., 


218 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
1. R. Colby, 251 


East Monroe Ave., Memphis, ‘Tenn 





When writing to advertisers say: “I am writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive 
Warmer, which guarantees the reliability of all advertising it carries.” 
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INVITE the attention of our readers to the 
announcement on page 18 of prizes for letters 
for our “Wheat, Oats and Rye Special.” Send us 
your letter right away, and thus help us to double 
the South’s small grain acreage this fall. 





EXT week we issue our “Clover Special,” and 

can promise our readers some splendid clover 
articles and experience letters. In this connec- 
tion, Progressive Farmer readers should bear in 
mind that the time for seeding crimson clover and 
alfalfa begins in August in Virginia and the west- 
ern sections of North Carolina, and that planting 
seed should be arranged for now. 





SHOULD like to make this request of every 
subscriber. After reading our articles on the 
next page, please send a letter or at least a postal 
card to your Senator or Congressman. Say to 
him that as a plain citizen you favor paying war 
expenses by taxes on big incomes and excess prof- 
its and not by increasing postage on letters and 
newspapers and thereby preventing the spread of 
news, knowledge and business. A few hundred 
letters from farmers might turn the tide in Wash- 
ington. Will you do your part? 





UR South Carolina friends will be interested in 

two new forward movements just inaugurated 
at Clemson College. Prof. Verd Peterson has been 
elected Professor of Agricultural Education, and 
will also act as State Supervisor of Agricultural 
Education under the provisions of the new 
Smoak-Rector Law. Prof. R. L. Shields, who has 
been in charge of animal industry and dairying, 
will hereafter give his entire attention to animal 
industry, while the dairy work, now promoted to 
the dignity of an independent division, will be in 
charge of Mr. W. W. Fitzpatrick. 





N INTERESTING feature of the bulletin, “A 

Study of Cotton Marketing Conditions in 
North Carolina,” is a table showing the variation 
in cotton prices in leading market towns. In the 
coastal plain section it was found that from the 
standpoint of price the relative merits of these 
markets seemingly were: 1st, Fayetteville; 2nd, 
Ahoskie; 3rd, Kinston; 4th, Jacksonville; 5th, Sel- 


ma; 6th, Clinton; 7th, New Bern; 8th, Laurin- 
burg; 9th, Washington; 10th, Scotland Neck; and 
lith, Red Springs. In the Piedmont section the 


best markets investigated in order of merit were: 
Ist, Gastonia; 2nd, Kings Mountain; 3rd, Wades- 
boro; 4th, Salisbury; 5th, Statesville; 6th, Raleigh; 
and 7th, Louisburg. 





= of the main points of rational cultivation 
is to save moisture, but whenever a farmer 
practices the old-fashioned plan of ridging up 
rows, he simply goes out of his way to throw 
away the moisture his crops will surely need 
before harvest-time. This is true because in 
throwing up ridges, one exposes just so much 
more soil-surface to sun and wind. Says the 
North Carolina Experiment Station: 

“When rows of corn or cotton are planted 40 
inches apart and are ridged to a height of 8 
inches, which is not uncommon in some sec- 
tions, thus leaving the sides of the ridges ex- 


posed to the sun, ‘the surface exposed for 
evaporation is increased at least 3313 per 
cent.” 





ERE’S a mighty good point about his neigh- 

borhood of which Will Carleton boasts in his 
“New Lives for Old”: 

“We don’t buy as much patent medicine as 
we did. In the first place, there isn’t a store 
in town—not even a drug store—which carries 
it any more. A man wouldn’t dare. If you 


want any of the stuff you have to send to town 


for it, and while this is still being done, no 
one lets anyone know he’s doing it. Those 
with the habit get it and swallow it the way 
they do their rum, and most of them know 
pretty well that this is all it is.” 
[t’s a pity the same thing can’t be said of every 
country neighborhood. Advertisements secret 
remedies or patent medicines have been driven 
from ali the best class of publications. Speaking 
generally, any man should be indeed about as 
much ashamed to be caught using such concoc- 
tions as he would be to be caught using “conjure 
balls,” and a paper as much ashamed to carry 
their advertising. 


Oi 





NE of our good friends complains that we did 

his state an injustice in our recent “Education- 
al Special.” “We certainly spend more than you 
say for each $100 of returned valuation of proper- 
ty,” he says. That is where our good friend reads 
a word into our article that did not appear there. 
The figures we gave were based on the authorita- 
tively estimated actual value—not assessed value— 
of all real and personal property in each state in 
the last census year. The statistics may be accep- 
ted as reliable. Of course, we have made some 
progress since 1910, but so have the other states 
and the South must indeed double its school taxes 
in order to give her boys or girls as good a chance 
in life as Northern and Western boys and girls 
will have. 





ERE is a good point to keep in mind—namely, 

that a large district is worth while, not merely 
because it means more people to support the 
school, but because it provides a larger and 
stronger “community unit” for every other neigh- 
borhood enterprise. People who live in the same 
school district and boys and girls who are edu- 
cated in the same school, are going to run to- 
gether more and work together better than other 
people. They will have a little community of 
their own and if this community is small, it may 
not be large enough to support the needed agen- 
cies of community life—a farmers’ club, farm 
women’s club, young people’s clubs, community 
library, community fair, etc. Consolidation of 
districts often helps the people by providing a 
larger neighborhood unit to support these things 
as it helps by providing a stronger school itself. 








Get Ready fer the Wmter Lecumes 


OW is the time to get busy on winter le- 
gume work. 
chased 


The best seed should be pur- 
the thoroughly prepared. 
Such crops as alfalfa, crimson clover and vetch 


and soil 
should be planted within the next few months. 

There are numerous reasons why the acreage 
devoted to winter legumes should be largely in- 
creased. The grazing which may be obtained be- 
tween, say, November 15 and April 15, is of im- 
portance to livestock farmers, but of far greater 
importance is the fact that the roots of the grow- 
ing plants fill the soil, bind its surface particles 
and reduce leaching to a mintmum. As fast as the 
plant food becomes soluble, the roots of the grow- 
ing plants utilize it and prevent leaching by win- 
ter rains. 

The fact that our open, wet winters, when the 
lands are bare, is the largest single factor in the 
depletion of our soils, should be continually stress- 
ed; but we should also rejoice continually to know 
that we can utilize our winter growing season for 
the growing of such crops as clovers and vetches. 

The winter legumes not only furnish some graz- 
ing, reduce washing and leaching to a minimum, 
but also transfer nitrogen from the air to the soil 
to be used by succeeding crops, fill the soil full of 
much needed humus and furnish large quantities 
of the If we could only be 
made to realize the full value of winter legumes, 


most valuable feed. 


few acres on our farms would be bare this winter. 


Over-preduction Hardly Possible 





AR or no war, food prices generally will not 
fail in the next two or three years, for the 
reasons that there is a vast amount of 

money in circulation and the held-over stocks of 

primary food have been consumed. 

The primary necessity is an abundance of food 
and fced for our own country and a surplus for 
our allies. Farmers everywhere are bending all 
their available capital and energy to the product- 
ion of maximum food and feed crops. 


However, in 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER. 
spite of their strenuous efforts the total crop yield 
will probably be below normal. Spring tempera- 
tures were below normal and there has been in 
many sections a serious deficiency in the rainfall. 


Every farmer should continue to work at top 
speed. He should use every dollar of capital and 
every ounce of muscle he possesses in order to 


grow maximum profitable food and feed crops. 

It is not too late to plant grain sorghums, cow- 
peas, Spanish peanuts, early maturing soy beans, 
potatoes, turnips and numerous other crops. Large 
acreages should be devoted to fall-sowed crops. 

The South can greatly increase the production 
of pigs and chickens in a few months, but, in order 
to do so, feed must be grown. The farmer who un- 
dertakes to increase his supply of pigs or chickens 
without growing the necessary feed for them is 
destined to disaster. 

This is a golden opportunity for farmers to pay 
all debts and lay up a few dollars for the rainy day 
and at the same time fire the shot for liberty that 
will be heard around the world. 

Let us raise more and better livestock, increase 
farm flocks, double the poultry and pork output, 
save the best dairy calves, guard against disease, 
grow an abundance of food and feed crops and 
build silos. 


The South Is Coming With a Great 
Corn Crop 





HE appeal to the South to live at home and 
help win the wa¥ has not been in vain. The 
eleven Southern states of Virginia, North 

Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, and Ar- 


. kansas, according to the Bureau of Estimates of 


the United States Department of Agriculture, have 
this year planted 43,240,000 acres in corn, an in- 
crease of about 14 per cent. From the condition 
on July 1, the Department estimates the probable 
yield for these eleven states at 806,601,000 bushels, 
or an average of 18.6 bushels per acre. The total 
yield for this year, 806,601,000 bushels, compares 
with 725,002,000 bushels last year, or a gain of 81,- 
599,000 bushels, and with 754,404,000 bushels as the 
ten-year average, or a gain of 52,197,000 bushels. 

No less interesting are the figures giving com- 
parative prices per bushel this year and last. This 
year the average price in the eleven states named 
is $1.78 per bushel, giving a value to the total in- 
dicated crop of $1,435,749,780, against a value last 
year of only $609,001,680. This is a gain in value of 
$826,748,100, or about 133% per cent. Incidentally, 
this year’s corn crop in the South promises to be 
worth more than any cotton crop we have ever 
grown, 

With a bumper corn crop in sight and with a 
moderate cotton crop worth from $150 to $160 a 
bale, lint and seed, the agricultural South faces an 
era of prosperity such as we have never before en- 
joyed. 





A Thought fer the Week 


ROPERTY is badly constituted at the present 

day because its actual distribution originated, 

generally speaking, in conquest; in the vio- 
lence by which in remote times certain invading 
peoples possessed themselves of lands and fruits of 
labor not their own. Property is badly constituted 
because the basis of the division between proprie- 
tor and workmen of the fruits of a work accom- 
plished by both together does not rest upon a just 
and equal rzte, proportioned to the work itself. 
Property is badly constituted because by confer- 
ring on those who possess it political and legisla- 
tive rights which are denied to the workingmen, 
it tends to be the monopoly of a few and inacces- 
sible to the greater number. Property is badly 
constituted because the system of taxation is bad- 
ly constituted and tends to maintain a privilege of 
wealth in the proprietor, while oppressing the 
poorer classes and depriving them of every possi- 
bility of saving. But if, instead of correcting evils 
and slowly modifying the constitution of property, 
you sought to abolish it, you would suppress a 
source of wealth, of emulation, and of activity, and 
you would be like the savage who to gather the 
fruit cuts down the tree. It is not necessary to 
abolish property because only a few possess it 
now; but the way must be opened for the many to 
acquire it—Joseph Mazzini, Italian Patriot. 
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How a Community Fair Helps 


PEAKING of community fairs, did you notice 

what Miss Carrie Wilson, of Abilene, Texas, 

wrote in our Educational Edition, about 
what an inspiration the community fair has been 
in her section? 

“Through it we generate a desire to grow 
the best crops; to have the best all-round 
livestock; to show the healthiest, dimple- 
darling baby; to exhibit the most tempting, 
appetizing canned fruits and vegetables; to 
display the most perfect stitch, the smoothest 
embroidery, the daintiest tatting, and linens; 
to write the best essay, to draw the most per- 
fect examination-paper, to work up the best 
note-book, to read the most library books; to 
play the best ball, to run the fastest, to be the 
strongest. Prizes are given, and honors an- 


; 


ncunced” 


Wouldn’t it be worth while for every neighbor- 
hood in the South to have such a contest this fall? 


M 


Don’t Put a Tu on Knowledge 


OR weeks now Congress has been looking for 

sources from which to raise revenue to 

finance the war. The Howse passed a Dill 
which “would seriously cripple many industries, 
and impose an undue share of the burden upon 
poverty and industry. 

Especially vicious, it seems to us, is any plan for 
the taxation of intelligence and its dissemination; 
or anything which hampers communication be- 
tween people. Increasing the price of postage 
stamps and postal cards will inevitably have this 
effect. Then, too, all the overhead expenses of 
the Postoffice Department must be continued 
anyhow, and the net result will be a serious crip- 
pling of the service rendered the people, with no 
material increase in revenues. Canada’s experi- 
ence proves this. 

Or take the increased postage rate on newspa- 
pers. In our own case, the increase recommended 
by the Ways and Means Committee would amount 
to more in one year than The Progressive Farmer 
Campany has been making in three years, whereas 
we are already having to pay 66 per cent more for 
paper than a year ago. What would be the result 
of such an increase? Hundreds ot papers would, 
of course, be forced into bankruptcy, while the 
survivors would have to inaugurate wholesale in- 
creases in subscription rates. 

All talk about low postage rates being a “sub- 
sidy to publishers” is utterly incorrect and absurd. 
The processes of competition fix all that, the ben- 
efits being wholly passed on to the subscribers in 
the form of lower subscription rates. Higher pos- 
tage rates would mean higher subscription rates 
and that would mean a decrease in newspaper 
reading among the very class of people who need 
it most—our poorest class, among whom it ts im- 
possible to have a general diffusion of current 
knowledge except by low-priced publications. 

Moreover, we submit this question to our Sena- 
tors and Representatives: We have a democratic 
government and in such a government the safety 
of all worthy institutions depends upon the intelli- 
gence of the people, Is it not therefore just as 
much the duty of the national government to fos- 
ter the dissemination of knowledge among grown 
people by providing low postage rates on publica- 
tions, as it is the duty of a state government to 
encourage the dissemination of knowledge among 
its youth by means ot public schools? We believe 
it is. 

& 


The Right Place to Put the War Tax 


UT now a word as to the right place for Con- 
gress to get the money to finance the war 
We believe in a pay-as-you-go war and we 
first favored the general plan suggested by the 
American Committee on War Finance for heavy 








and progressive taxation of all large incomes, con- 
scripting during the war period all of any man’s 
income in excess of $100,000 a year. Such con- 
scription is certainly not to be thought in a class 
with the conscription of life itself, and we still 
think the income tax in both House and Senate 
bills is far below what it ought to be. 


A still wiser plan, however—and the wisest of 
all war tax plans yet presenuted—is that of getting 
war taxes from war profits. In other words, make 
the people who benefit by the war pay the ex- 
penses of the war through an excess profits tax— 
a tax on the excess profits these companies are 
now making as compared with the profits they 
were making prior to the war outbreak. And it is 
just as practicable as it is everlastingly just to 
raise a tremendous proportion of our war reve- 
nues in just this fashion. For example, a table has 
been prepared showing how tremendously 104 
great corporations of a class to profit by war ex 
penditures have been enriched, and how fittingly 
an “excess profit tax” might be applied to them. 
These companies made profits in 1916 aggregating 
$1,273,992,854 as compared with $263,153,892 in 1914, 
or more than a billion dollars excess profits in 
1916 as compared with 1914. We have not room 
for the entire list, but here is a list of those com- 
panies earning over $10,000,000 last year, together 
with a comparative statement showing what were 
their earnings in 1914 and 1915: 















Company os 1916 i 1915 | 1914 
American Brass Co. ......++.-+++*} | $10,991,669) ~ $6,228,454) $1,4° 50,347 
American Locomotive 10,769.4: 429| T,491,980| 2,076,127 

Sethlehem ae Corp. 63} 7,672 ; 
Bliss (E. W. oe ees ere: 
4 ambria steel c Dis and oaks 5:6 

‘rucible Steel Co. of Am. 


DuPt. (E. I.) DeNem. Co 
General Chemical Co. .. 
General Electric Co. 
Hercules Powder Co. ... 
Lackawanna Steel Co. 
Midvale Steel & Ord. Co. ....... | 
Republic Steel & Iron Co. ........| 
Scoville Mfg. Co. 
J. S. Steel Corp. | 
Am. Smelting & Bef. Co. ....5... | 
Am. Suger Refining Co 
Anaconda Cop. Min. Co. ....:..... 
ae a “ee eee H 
Central Leather Co. 
China Copper Co. .. 
General Motors Co. 
International Nickel C 
atte Copper 64 orp. 
evada Con. Copper Co. 
Pee i ees 
Ree Cons. Coppa CO. .cicccccccss | 















Standard Oi! Co. of Cal. ....... | 
Standard Oil Co. of Ind. .........| 
Standard Of Co. of Ni FY. io scces | 36,638, 195) 
EE OO. Che carnwa nesses 20,465,000) 
RUM Re foe craic iavs Sag ¥ oxsipvasecos ee 13,898,861; 
Were Pre CO> issciccse sav sees 943,151} 


U. S. Rubber Co. 
Utah Copper Co. 2 stare itaces 
Western Union Tel. Co. .......... | 
Calumet & Ariz Min. Co. | 


10, 167,592 
5,458,129 








Total prcfits of only 37 leading companies 1914, 
$67,034,364; 1915, $435,901,566; 1916, $851,093,509. Ex- 
cess of 1916 profits over 1914, $784,019,145. 

We believe this is manifestly the right place to 
put the war tax, and we are glad that the Senate 
has greatly increased the burden here. But it 
should be made still heavier in order to relieve 
the burdens on poverty and small industries. 





CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS MAY 
MAKE A REPUTATION WORTH MONEY 


VEN in the case of those commodities 
E where uniform grading standards are 

largely impossible, much can be done by 
individual growers, or associations of growers, 
by developing both honesty of pack and uni- 
formity in quality; in other words, individual 
standards of quality may be established which 
will result in a reputation for the shipper or 
shippers, which in turn results in higher prices 
to producers and a lower cost of marketing 
all along the line. 

There are no _ well-recognized standard 
grades for Bartlett pears, at least among east- 
ern growers, but there are instances where in- 
dividual growers have standardized their 
packs to such an extent that city buyers will 
pay the top of the market to such individuals 
without even bothering to inspect their offer- 
ings. In spite of a lack of uniform standards 
of potato grades, the Eastern Shore of Vir- 
ginta Produce Exchange has so standardized 
its offerings ot potatoes and made them 
known in the trade under its own brand, the 
wholesalers order by wire without seeing the 
goods, 

Numerous other instances of this sort might 
be given—illustrating one of the principal ben- 
efits that may be derived from codperative 
marketing.—From Weld’s “Marketing of Farm 
Products.” 
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We Should Reform the Cotton Tare Evi! 


N CONNECTION with last week’s discussion of 

our unscientific system of marketing cotton, 

the enormous waste through the cotton tare 
evil should also have attention. 


The situation, of course, has been frequently ex- 
plained to farmers. Europe takes most of our cot 
ton crop, and is hence the dominant factor in fix- 
ing the price of cotton. Now Europe buys cotton 
on the basis of 6 per cent tare. That is to say, on 
each 500-pound bale of cotton she assumes thai 
the bagging and ties will weigh 6 per cent, or 30 
pounds. In other words, Europe buys a 500-pouni 
bale of cotton on the assumption that it will con- 
tain only 470 pounds of lint. But as a matter of 
fact, the Southern farmer does not put on 3) 
pounds of bagging and ties, and so he gives buyers 
more lint cotton than they pay for. 

The Progressive Farmer has been saying this 
for years, but our position has been frequently 
combated. We are glad now therefore to quote 
the authoritative opinion of the United States 
Government. Every farmer in the South ought to 
get a copy of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 764, “Cotton 
Ginning Information for Farmers” (see list of 
valuable marketing bulletins on page 11 last week) 
and any farmer who does so will find the follow- 
ing statement on page 16: 


“It is the usual custom to compress cotton at 
concentration points, where the bale is ‘patch- 
ed’ that is,extra pieces of bagging are put on, 
ostensibly to cover sample holes, but really to 
add weight. On arrival at the compress a bale 
of cotton usually does not have the full amount 
of ‘tare’ (weight of bagging and ties) permit- 

d by the practices of the cotton trade, and 
this factor is considered in determining the 
price. The patches are of sufficient weight to 
bring the weight up to the maximum limit. 
Heavier bagging might be used at the gin, and 
the extra weight thus gained would benefit the 
producer.” 


Of course, it is true, as the bulletin goes on to 
say, that “a more economical way however w ould 
be to reduce the limit of tare to approximately £5 
pounds per bale, and then a better price, based on 
the actual weight, might be obtained by produc- 
ers.” The only way to reduce the tare is by inter- 
national agreement, and we are at a loss to under- 
stand why Southern Congressmen and Senators 
and our Southern-born Secretary of Agriculture 
have not brought this about. Farmers’ organiza- 
tions and individual farmers should keep agitatiny 
this reform. 


And meanwhile, if Europe allows 30 pounds for 
tare and fixes cotton prices accordingly, the farm- 
er as well as the exporter should be allowed to 
put on the extra weight. 


Why Put Cotton . the Food Control 
Bill? 


HE writer has addressed the following self- 
explanatory letter to a group of the most 


influential members of the United States 
Senate: , 


Dear Senators: 


“T earnestly hope you will use your utmost en- 
deavors to have cotton exempted from the provis- 
ions of the food control bill. 

“What are the outstanding facts in this matter? 
The facts are these: 

“1. That it has only been three years since tens 
of thousands of Southern farmers were forced 
into utter bankruptcy by the stupendous collapse 
in cotton values. 

“2. That no other crop—in fact, no other impor- 
tant American product of any kind—has suffered 
so seriously from the war as cotton suffered then. 
And if it had then to suffer losses—as it did—be- 
cause it was not a food product, it ought not now 
to be curbed as if it were a food product. 

“3. Congress positively refused at that time to 
do anything to help the Southern farmer out of 
the losses created by war; and if it declared for a 
strictly ‘hands off’ policy then when the Southern 
farmer was drowning, it at least might be fair 
enough to pursue a like neutral policy now and 
not beat back the cotton grower when he is about 
to get on shore again. 

“4. Finally, this policy is made the more just and 
imperative because of the fact that while cotton 
alone suffered ruinous losses in the beginning of 
the war, its prices have not yet advanced so much 
as prices of some other products that suffered no 
war loss at all. 

“Earnestly hoping, gentlemen, that you will 
present these facts to your colleagues, and that 
you will succeed in making them see the justice 
of your position, I am, 

“Yours sincerely, 


“CLARENCE POE, Editor.” 
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Most of us try to see that our 
guest rooms are just a little bit 
more perfect than the rest of our 
rooms—and especially that they 
offer more little comforts than 
the guest sometimes has at home. 
Many an innovation has started 
that way. 


Just now, the one thing no 
guest room should be without is 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum. And 
there—on the shaving stand— 
don’t forget Mennen’s ““Talcum 
for Men.” It’s neutral in fone; 
because men who have learned 
the comfort of talcum powder 
after shaving, are fussy about the 
pallor that comes with the use of 
white talcums. 

Yes —Mennen’s helps tosend your guests 


away making the right kind of comment. 


Some clever housekeepers have two or 


three tints (Cream and Flesh), as well as 
White. And Violet as well as Borated. 
The variety, of course, costs no more in 
the long run, and it does add a touch of 
completeness. Besides—you’re sure of 
suiting your guest’s taste in perfume as 
in color. 

It’s amazing how cheerful you'll find a 
house full of people who have had a rub 
with Mennen’s after the bath. 


Comfort does more for cheeriness than 
any other one thing. And Mennen’s 
means comfort. 


It has been making the delicate skin of 
babies comfortable for nearly forty years. 
Why should you deny yourself today what 
your mother didn’t deny you—and you 
wouldn’t deny your child? 


Use Mennen’s generously. 


MENNENS 


BORRATED 
TALCUM 


TRADEMARK 





Now in the new large-size economical can 


ENNEN’S TALCUMS—all with the 

original. borated formula that has never 
been bettered—include a variety to satisfy 
every need; Borated, Violet, Sen Yang with 
a delicate Oriental perfume; Flesh Tint and 
Cream Tint, each charmingly perfumed; and 
the new Talcum for Men, a boon after shav- 
ing, with a neutral color that leaves the face 
free from the pallor of a pure white powder. 
Send 5 cents for a trial can of any one brand, 
or 25 cents for any five. 


GERHARD MENNEN CHEMICAL Co. 


Laboratories 
1672 Orange Street, Newark, New Jersey 
Canadian Factory, Montreal, Quebec 


Sales Agents for €anada: 
Harold F. Ritchie & Co., Ltd.,Toronto, Ont. 


Cheering Up 
Your House 
Guests 




















Our Farin Women 


Edited’ by MRS. VV. N. HUTT 




















WHAT STARCH FOODS SHALL 


WE EAT? 


Since We Have Many at Command, 
Why Not Use All of Those That 
We Can Raise and Have a Variety? 


HAT are the best starchy foods 

to use? Generally speaking, they 
are, first, those which can be raised 
on the home farm; second, several 
starchy foods used in rotation, that 
the appetite may not flag; third, 
those which contain mineral salts and 
bulk as well as starch; fourth, those 
which are most easily dicested; fifth, 
those which are most properly pre- 


|! pared, cooked and chewed; sixth, 
| those which are most nutritious. 

The order of classification may 
seem strange, but let us consider. 





Grits, hominy, corn meal, sweet and 
Irish potatoes, corn starch, dried 
peas, beans and corn can be grown on 
almost every farm south of the Ma- 
son and Dixon line, as can many of 
the starchy vegetables like parsnips, 
turnips, artichokes, carrots and okra. 
Wheat flour, whole wheat flour, rice, 
oatmeal, cracked wheat, rye and buck- 
wheat can be grown on many of them. 

Tapioca, sago and macaroni are 
high in nutritive value but, of course, 
must be paid for with dollars instead 
of with brains and elbow grease. 

The cost of milling sometimes raises 
the price of home-grown wheat above 
that of some which is shipped 
in. Some of it is as nutritious as a 
cereal as a flour. I know a man who 
has a little machine that looks like 
a coffee mill, on his back porch, and 
in it is ground his grain for cracked 
wheat and Any one who has 
not cooked whole wheat 24 hours in 


oats. 


a fireless cooker and eaten it hot 
with butter and sugar has missed 
much. 


Hominy can, of course, be made on 
any farm, and the drying of beans 
and peas is very easy. Among the 
starchy foods, stale bread can well be 
used in puddings, stuffings for fowl, 
veal, etc. 

Variety in starchy foods is easy, 
since each one can be served in so 
many ways. Consider Irish potatoes. 
They can be mashed, riced, baked, 
boiled, fried, hashed brown, French 
fried (in deep fat, shredded), German 
fried (with onions) and served with 
white sauce, hard boiled eggs, cheese, 
cnions, celery and meat gravy. They 
can be used in hash, soup and half a 
dozen delicious salads, One 
book I glanced at had fifty-six dis- 
tinct ways of cooking them. 

Those starches we eat in but 
way still admit of many ways of 
cooking. Take for instance, beets; 
they are delicious boiled and eaten 
with salt, pepper and butier, but a 
cream sauce in which a weak vinegar 
is used instead of milk served over 
them makes one want more. 


cook 


one 








apple or peppers. 


Bulk and mineral salts go together 
with starch in most of the cereals, be- 
cause the mineral salts are largely in 
How 
many of you have ever eaten wild 
Hands 
And yet it hasa 
a blessed 
min- 
eral salts help in the digestion of the 


the inner layer of the bran. 
rice or that with the bran on? 

up, those who have! 
flavor all its own. It is 
combination because bulk and 


starch. 


and are very. soluble. 





boiling hard until done and drained 
If the potato is baked, the 
brown inner skin should be eaten. 





largely on their cooking, 


tables themselves. 


They 
are good cold as a pickle or in a salad 
on lettuce, or with peas, onion, celery, 


In vegetables such as potatoes the 
mineral salts are mostly next the skin Soda 
Therefore 
such vegetables are best steamed or 
plunged into boiling water and kept 


small 


The digestion of starches. depends "hredded wheat ...... | 
though 
there is also a difference in the vege- 
For instance, rice 





contains very little cellulose and 
therefore remains in the stomach a 
shorter time than turnips. Sweet po- 
tatoes, however well cooked, are slow 
of digestion if swallowed . without 
chewing, while peas and beans may 
cause flatulency because of the sul- 
phur that is in them. 

The digestion of starch is begun in 
the mouth. The ptyalin in the salvia 
changes the starch grains into dex- 
trin, a form of sugar. Cooking soft- 
ens the cellulose, lets the digestive 
juices penetrate the cell wall more 
readily and converts some of the 
starch into sugar which is very solu- 
ble and thus easily absorbed through 
the wall of the intestines. The fur- 
ther cooking of starch changes the 
sugar into carbon and a well browned 
crust of bread with its delicious flavor 
is haif-way between these. Crusts 
are, as you see, good for people of 
weak digestion. The starch which es- 
capes the mouth may ferment in the 
stomach, but iy not, there is another 
sul stance called amylopsin which di- 
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CONVERTING A WASHTUB INTO A CAN- 
NER (See article on next page) 
gests it in the intestines. It is not 

well to rely too much on this. 
Cooking starch foods is easy if one 
remembers to cook them thoroughly. 
Corn meal inixed with cold water and 
browned on each side has given many 
a man a gaunt look and a desire for 
medicines. That same corn pone 
thus browned and then shoved to the 
back of the stove and left to simmer 
or soak, as the o!d cooks say, is apt to 
be well cooked and wholesome. Breads 
made of cooked grits, rice or meal are 
likely to be better cooked than if used 
raw, that is, the starch grain is al- 
ready swollen or ruptured and made 
soluble or accessible to the juices. 
Every talk about foods for children 
urges the cooking of cereals many 
hours over night in the fireless cook- 
er. Everyone almost realizes the 
harm of eating hastily cooked biscuit 
because of its uncooked starch in the 
center. However there are unsus- 
pected places in which starch may be 
found, as in chocolate, which should 
be boiled at least six minutes in water 
before the heated milk is added. 
Many a case of sour stomach is 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


ADLER 


NO MONEY 
EN ADVANCE 


jOrgan Offer 







° 
Your Own Time to Pey 
My 30-Day Free Trici—No Money Down 
Offer—Breaking Ali Records—? 
Greatest Offer Ever Made 

The value of an Adler Organ in your own home 
can never be measured in dollars and cents. Pe- 
cause I want every family to know the elevating 
yond and the delights of sweet organ music, I 
have originated the wonderful Adler plan of seil- 
ing organs which has made the ‘‘Adler’’ a house- 
old word—more then 90,000 of these famous 
organs are in the homes of the people. Send 
today for big, handsomely illustrated Free Organ 

Catalog. Learn how you can havethe Worid’s 
. Best Organ—wi:ners of highest prize at St. 
Louis World’s Fair, also winners of Gold 
Medal at National Conservation Exposi- 
tion Knoxville, Tcnn., 1913, sent to your 
home without paying a cent fora 


FREE 30 Day Trial 


Have it a month free—if it does not 
prove all I claim—just shipit back to 

me—and your trial doesn’t cost you 
8 Single penny. 
































Easy 
Small 
Payments 

No Burden 
No Interest 
No Collectors 
Send nomoney 
until you decide 
tobuy. Then pay 
meat yourconyen- 
ience, small amounts. 


ails to make good 
on every claim, I wili 
refund every dollar 
you have paid me. The 
Adler is the World’s 
Best Organ at the 
very lowest price ever 
made before, 


$1,000,000 Adler Organ 4 
Factory (greatest in 
existence) at lowest 
wholesale factory 
drices, The Adler 
Plan thorough! 
wrecks all retai 
organ prices, ab- 
solutely sponging z 
1 


out ali ‘‘in-be- * 
tween’* profits, ty 
Mail Coupon | 
Today? j 


fs 


Adler Mfg. Co., 

3864 W. Chestnut St.,Louisville, iy. 
Send me—FREE—your wonderful 

| Organ Book. 
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at $50 IN CASH PRIZES 


We desire “Economy” recipes, 
suitable to the times—new and 
special uses in which Flavoring 
Extracts are used in 


making 
Cakes, Pies, Candies, Drinks, 


Ices, Desserts, etc. 


We Will Pay $5 Each for 
the First Best 6 Recipes; 
. and $1 forthe Next 20 Best. 


Try your hand—send in a recipe at once! 





found to remedy itself, if not of too 


long standing, by the more thorough } 
cooking of rice, grits, cereals, bread | 


and other starchy foods. 
The fuel values of some of our com- 





Sauer’s Extracts are pure, full strength and 
fine flavor,—the largest selling brand in the 
United States. Ask your dealer for Sauer’s 
—refuse imitations. Contest whas been ex- 
tended to close September Ist. 


| @ THE C. F. SAUER COMPANY, 


Richmond, Virginia. 











mon starch foods are as follows: 
enaeaeeitirntminiais 786 15x Fuel Value 
| Carbohydrates Per Pound 
teams and peas ...... i 59.6 per cent } 1,565 calories 
sima beans, dried.... 65.9 per cent ,586 calories 
String beans, fresh et 7.4 per cent 184 calories 
Bread—Graham ...... 1 per cent 1,385 calories 

















eee | per cent 1,189 calories 
White, home-made} ver cent 1,199 calories 
Average... a per cent 1,182 calories 
Whole whea 49.7 per cent 1,113 calories 
Corn meal .... 75.4 per cent 1,620 calories 
Crackers— Butte 71.6 per cent 1.887 calories 
aaGis 73.1 per cent 1,875 calories 
WOME cascceaenes 71.9 per cent 1,855 calories 
Flour, wheat, 
high and medium 
BIRGER ccc ceecncon ce 75.1 per cent 1,610 calories 
Hominy .cccccccceces 79.0 per cent 1,609 calories 
BEACHFONE ccsccceceves .1 per cent 1,625 calories 
SUSAINORL scsccacaacans .5 per cent 1,811 calories 
POM GOOD sod.cisinnee nes | 3 per cent 232 calories 
Potatoes—White, raw.| per cent 378 calories 
Sweet, raw .....- | per cent 558 calories 
WCE ai acessaeenves tee | .O per cent 1,591 calories 
9 per cent 1,660 calories 
Suecotash, canned ....| > per cent 444 calories 
TRIS dene ne ses | per cent 178 ealories | 
per cent 1,635 calories 





Wheat, cracked ......| 
Buckwheat fiour ..... 
‘Tapioca 


per cent 1,587 calories 


7 
88.0 per cent 








1,608 calories | 


OTTAWA ENGINES 
Kerosene-Gasoline 


Kerosene Engine you can get more 
sek from a gallon of 6c Kerosene than you can 
From a gallon of 20 or 25 cent gasolinein any gas- 
olineengine. Nocranking, no batteries, easy to 
start, easy to operate. 


owns an pow Rasgon 
Valuable Free Book 2y°7”..£°r:, 


o buy one should know how to figure 
pee of Ln Bers an engineis worth—Why I use the 
valve in the head design, the off-set cylinder 
construction and larger valves. 
90 Days Trial. 10 Year Guarantee. 
Longest sold direct from fac- 
THD S27 Sncinc, cet my newest, 
any engine g< es 
mone. 
a and fnvotter, Wrive today. 
GEO. E. LONG, 
OTTAWA MFG. CO., 
1096 King St., Citawa, Kans. 
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| Our Pattern 








8340—Ladies’ House Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 


at the left side of the front and the 
8419—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut in sizes 36, 40 
cut in one piece and is to be slipped 
8437—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in sizes 36 to 44 
a Duchess closing and a three piece 
Price of each Pattern, 10 cents. 


The dress closes 
skirt is cut in three pieces. 
and 44 inches bust measure. 
on over the head. 
inches bust measure. 
skirt. 


The apron is 


The house dress has 


Address Pattern Department, The Progressive Farmer, 





———— 


Direction for Canning Fruits With- 
out Syrup 


4*AN the product the same da’y it is 

picked. Cull, stem, or seed, and 
clean the fruit by placing it in a 
strainer and pouring water over it 
until it is clean. Pack the product 
thoroughly in glass jars or tin cans 
until they are full; use the handle of 
a tablespoon, wooden ladle, or table 
knife for packing purposes. Pour 
over the fruit boiling water from a 
kettle, place rubbers and caps in posi- 
tion, partially seal if using glass jars, 
seal completely if using tin cans. 
Place the containers in a sterilizing 
vat such as a wash boiler with false 
bottom, or other receptacle improvis- 
ed for the purpose. If using a hot 
water bath outfit, process for 30 min- 
utes; count time after the water has 
reached the boiling point; the water 
must cover the highest jar in con- 
tainer. After sterilizing remove 
packs, seal glass jars, wrap in paper 
to prevent bleaching and store in a 
dry, cool place. 

If you are canning in tins it will 
improve the product to plunge the 
cans quickly into cold water immed- 
iately after sterilization. When using 
a steam pressure canner instead of 
the hot water bath, sterilize for 10 
minutes with five pounds of steam 
pressure. Never allow. the pressure 
to go over 10 pounds. 





Sugar Cost in Preserving Increased 
Only 11. Cents Per Quart Jar 


HE women with their canning 

clubs and canning trains, and in 
their homes, are talking about the 
cost of sugar in canning. It becomes 
therefore extremely interesting to 
e-amine the exact facts. Let us see 
whether the women, our great pur- 
chasing agents, have gone to the bot- 
tom of the sugar cost in canning. | 
confess that I had never done so until 


I saw that this was one of the most 
important factors in the canning 
campaign. 

What does the sugar cost in a 


~ 


jtart of preserved strawberries? In 
a quart of preserved cherries? How 
much more does it cost the housewife 
this year for sugar in preserved 
strawberries than last year—than the 
year before—than in any of the last 
five years? These are important and 
practical questions which, so far as I 
know, have never been examined nor 
made public before. 

It appears from the official figures 
of the United States Government, 


taking the average of 45 
ing industrial cities of 


of the lead- 
the United 





States, that the average retail price 


of sugar during the last five years, as | 


of March 15, has been as follows: 
1912—5.4 cents a pound 
1913—5.4 cents a pound 
1914—5.1 cents a pound 1917—8.7 cents a pound 

When we realize that less than 
ne-fifth of the contents of an aver- 
age quart jar of canned fruit (63% 
ounces, to be exact) is added sugar, it 
is readily demonstrated that the in- 
creased cost of preserving because of 
the increased cost of sugar is leis 
than 114 cents per quart jar more 


1915—6.6 cents a pound 
1916—7.4 cents a pound 


than five years ago when sugar was | 


unusually cheap. 

We arrive at this deduction by tak- 
ing the average sugar cost in 1912 
(5.4 cents per pound, or 2.3 cents per 
quart jar of fruit), compared with the 
average cost of sugar today at 9 
cents a pound, or 3.8 cents per quart 
jar of fruit. When compared with 
the price of sugar in 1916, the increas- 
ed cost per quart jar of fruit ‘because 
of the higher cost of sugar in 1917, is 
but 6-10 of a cent a jar. 

When I finished the above calcula- 
tion I had proved to myself the fal- 
lacy which.prevails among American 
housewives generally, and established 
to my complete satisfaction the fact 
that there is absolutely no foundation 
for the prevailing idea that present 
sugar prices have greatly increased 
the cost of canning and preserving.— 
Lily Haxworth Wallace, National 
President Associated Clubs of Do- 
mestic Science. 





Converting a Washtub Int 
a Canner 


INCE there has been so much talk 

of preparedness, I have been think- 
ing of giving you my plan for a can- 
ning outfit, which cost me about $3, 
including everything necessary for 
canning, except a capping steel, 
which many people do without. 

I had a lid made for a common gal- 
vanized tub and use this for my cook- 
ing, setting it on my cook stove. You 
can get any size tub you need to hold 
the amount you want to can at one 
time. A No. O tub will hold nine No. 
3 tin cans, or twelve glass jars. Get a 
piece of poultry wire to go in the bot- 
tom of the tub to keep the cans off 
the bottom. F. H. BURNS. 

Fountain Inn, S. C. 


Comment:—We believe our readers 
will find a wooden rack made of thin 
lath, as shown on the preceding page, 
superior to poultry wire for keeping 
the cans off the bottom of the tub. 
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Proofs 


VORY Soap is mild and pleasant to the tenderest 


skin. Its use in nurseries proves it. 


Ivory Soap is as pure as soap can be. 
pitals and physicians proves it. 


Its use by hos- 


Ivory Soap lathers freely, rinses easily and leaves no 
smart or burn. Its use in the better homes proves it. 


Tintin 


Ivory Soap is the most economical soap. Its use by 
the poorest people proves it. E 


Ivory Soap is the most desirable soap. Its use by the 
wealthiest people proves it. 


All you need to know about Ivory Soap is proven 
before you try it. 








997% PURE 
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BLUE BUCKLE 


Overalls 
“Strong all Over” 


E WISH we could show 

you through our big factory. 
Then you’d see why Blue Buckle 
Overalls are “ strong all over.” 


You could feel the weight and thickness of 
the genuine Indigo Denim, test the strength 
of the stout thread and watch the workers 
double it when necessary. Then you’d 
like to see the cutters at work — making 
your Blue Buckles big and roomy and com- 
fortable. And the cheerful, capable Union 
workers who make only garments worthy 
of the Union Label. 





Buy a suit today—and find out 
how good real overalls can be. 


At your storekeeper’s—every garment guar- 
anteed— money back if you are not pleased. 


iN JOBBERS’ OVERALL COMPANY 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


POLLO ROOFING © 


Made from APOLLO-KEYSTONE COPPER STEEL Galvanized 
Sheets—the most. durable, rust-resistant galvanized sheets 


manufactured for all forms of exposed sheet metal work. 


Actual weather tests have proved conclusively the superiority of thts material for Rooftng, 

Siding, Culverts, Tanks, Silos, Cisterns, and similar uses. Look for the Keystone add 

below regular Apollo brand-—it indicates that Keystone Copper Steel is used. man 
the genuine—accept no substitute. Our free booklet **Better Buildings’’ contains farm 
plans, information and instructions for the application of metal roo and siding. 
It is of special interest to every farmer and owner of buildings. Write for free copy. 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY, Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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W HEN writing letters to advertisers, it is a good plan to use the correct ad- 
dress, just as it is given in the advertisement. This will insure prompt 
delivery and immediate attention. 


Postal employes say it is remarkable how much mail is wrongly addressed. 
The state or the street address, or both, will be omitted, or the town or city 
will be misspelled, or the firm name will be written and no address whatever 


Somamonort 
Ss 




















SISiS]] given. 
$/8/8 These are due to lapses of memory or to diverted attention, and to avoid 
NA : them, one should refer to the advertisement before addressing the envelope, 
§i§l§] | and then copy the address just as it is given in the paper. 








When writin 


to advertisers say: ‘“‘I am writing you as 
an advertiser in 


he Progressive Farmer, which guarantees 


the reliability of all the the advertising it carries.’”’ 
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TULANE) 


University of 


Louisiana 
New Orleans 


Located in the choicest residential 
section of the South’s leading city, 
with climatic and other advantages 
enjoyed by no cther institution of 
equal rank. 


Offers superior instruction in stan- 
dard college courses, and in Engi- 
neering, Law, Medicine, Pharmacy, 
Dentistry, Art, Domestic Science, 
Household Economy. 


Separate department for women in 
the Newcomb College. 


Extensive laboratories; many schol- 
arships in under-graduate colleges 
for men and women. Board and ac- 
commodation in dormitories at low 
rates. Twenty-four buildings. Cam- 
pus of 100 acres. 


Full descriptive catalog, or bulletin 
of any college sent upon application. 
Address The Registrar, Tulane Uni- 
versity, New Orleans, La. y 
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COLE R 
Designed with mo LCUrLEZS 
fo preven! Cutting. ot the ¢ Sire: 


over the Shoulders 
| Hall Hartwell &Gé-Makers-Troy NY 





Fight the High Cost of Living 


Biggestcannerbargainever 
offered. Holds 24 3-lb.cans; 
daily capacity 300 to 400cans; 
equipped with Iron GRATES 
fame for coal or wood; charcoal 





can tongs, tipping cop- 
per, and wonderful 
y book of instructions, 
giving all recipes, all 
for only $12. 50. Withityoucan make$10 to 
$30 a day, saving surplus fruitand vegetables 
and canning it in glass or tinfor the market 
or your own table, Canners all sizes and 
prices. All guaranteed—money back if not 
satisfied. Get our offer of cash prizes for 
best work doneon Majestic. 
Write today for folder, or send $12.50 and get 





etarted in this pleasant, profitable work. 


CHATTANOOGA ROOFS & FOUNDRY CO. 


Dept. 10 Chatianesga, Tenn. 


KELLY-DUPLEX °omainetios 
Grinding Mill 


Grinds alfalfa 
corn fodder, 
clover hay, 
pea vine hay, 

sheaf 

kaffir corn, 

























and milo 


maize in the head, 
either separately or mixed 
in varied proportionr with 





corn on the cob, with or with- 
outshucks, seed oats, rye, bar- 
ley, corn and all othergraings, 
Grinds vous: eeeens 
Vi 





3 nnip z, the 
Gasoline Engines. Write 


DUPLEX MILL & MFG. CO., Box 513. “Springfield, 0. 





The best way to get every farmer in your 
neighborhood working together along all pro- 
éressive lines is to get every one of them 
-eading the livest and most progressive farm 
vaper you know. We don’t say The Progres- 
sive Farmer. If you know a better one use it. 
But please help the best one you know. 








(TRADE-MARK) 
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Poliyanna Grows Up 
The Second Glad Book 


By ELEANOR H. PORTER 


(TRADE-MARK) 


































| Copyright, 1915, by The Page Co. 
| 
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SYNOPSIS white page before her. Then she 
Po ina has fu recovered from her drew long sigh, threw aside the 
ie Ge ke cok hai Tia second ruined pencil, and picked up a 
anc auring ier nceie anc Aunts visi - 4 . a : 
| Germany, is spending the winter in Boston slender green one with a beautiful 
| with a Mrs. Carew. Several years before point. This point she eyed with a 
Mrs. Carew } , Jamie, was kidnep- meditative frown. 
| ped and Pc nna finds her embittered by saat ‘ 4 
her loss and hpoeless as to the future. O dear! I wonder where they get 
| Knowing something of Pollyanna’s reputa- their titles,” she despaired. “Maybe, 
tion for ‘‘being glad’’ Mrs. Carew takes her ‘ ara “ee . 
i charge on the condition that she can stay though, l ought to decide on the story 
only so long as she doesn't preach. Without first, and then make a title to fit. 
doing what Mrs. Carew calls preaching, Pol- Anyhow, I’m going to do it.” And 
lyanna persuades her to open the unused ee i > 2 Pa ine 
rooms of her elegant home, raise the shades, forthwith she. drew a black line 


oats, | 


; when she goes home, Mrs. 


\\ 
ec Hi 











dress herself in beautiful clothes and jewels 
and occupy the family pew at church ser- 
vices, Pollyanna visits the Boston Public 
Garden alone and there talks with a man 
who calls himself ‘fan old duffer,’”’ and a 
lovely discouraged girl. Pollyanna loses her 
way, and is taken home by Jerry, a little 
newsboy Pollyanna goes often to the park 
to feed the squirrels and birds and there 
again meets Jerry and his little friend 
“Jamie,” and is convinced that he is Mrs. 
Carew’'s lost nephew. Mrs. Carew is induc- 
ed to offer the boy a home, but he refuses. 
Pollyanna, however, doesn’t give up, and is 
also determined to find a friend ‘‘who cares” 
for Sadie Dean, her Public Garden friend. 
Knowing will miss Pollyanna sorely 
Carew again of- 
fers Jamie a home, and he comes. Sadie, 
too, has a fast friend in Mrs. Carew. Polly- 
anna spends six years in Germany with Dr. 
and Mrs. Chilton. Dr. Chilton dies unex- 
pectedly, and at almost the same time Mrs. 
Chilton learns that she is practically ruined 
financially. The two women return to Beld- 
and Pollyanna has a plan which 
she thinks will enable them to keep the old 
home. Through Miss Wetherly she arranges 
to entertain Mrs. Carew, Jamie and Sadie 
Dean for the summer. The financial side of 
the venture is @ success, but several misun- 
derstandings arise, and the Carews go back 
to Boston leaving Pollyanna and Jimmy 
both miserable. 


CHAPTER XXV.—(Continued) 
HEREUPON, forthwith, she be- 
stirred herself to be very gay 
and lively indeed, and to put 

this Jimmy Bean Pendleton out of 
her thoughts. As it happened, Aunt 
Polly, though unwittingly, hélped her 
tOAanIs. 

With the going of the Carews had 
gone also their chief source of im- 
mediate income, and Aunt Polly was 
beginning to worry again, audibly, 
about the state of their finances 

“I don’t know, really, Pollyanna, 
what is going to become of us,” she 
would moan frequently. “Of course 
we are a little ahead now from this 
summer’s work, and we have a small 
sum from the estate right along; but 
I never know how soon that’s going 
to stop, like all the rest. If only we 
could do something to bring in some 
ready cash!” 

It was after one of these moaning 
lamentations one day that Pollyan- 
na’s eyes chanced to fall on a prize- 
story contest offer. It was a most al- 
luring one. The prizes were large and 
numerous. The conditions were set 
forth in glowing terms. To read it, 
one would think that to win out were 
the easiest mc in the world. It 
contained even a special appeal that 
might have been framed for Polly- 
anna herself. 

wahis 15 


she 





for you—you who read 
this,” it ran. “What if you never have 
written a story ‘before! That is no 
sign you cannot write one. Try it. 
That’s all. Wouldn’t you like three 
thousand dollars? Two thousand? 
One thousand? Five hundred, or 


even one hundred? 
after it?” 

“The very a ane 
clapping her han “I’m so glad I 
saw it! And it says I can do it, too. 
1 thought I could, if I'd just try. Vil 
go tell auntie, so Ried worry 
any more.” 

Pollyanna was on her feet and half 
way to the door when a _ second 
thought brougth her steps to a pause. 

“Come to think of it, 
won't, after all. I'll be al 
surprise her; and if 
first one—!” 


Then why not go 


cried Pollyanna, 


she 


I reckon I 
1 the nicer to 
should get the 


Pollyanna went to sleep that night 
planning what she could do with that 
three thousand dollars. 

Pollyanna beg 


ran her story the next 
day. That is, she, with a very impor- 
tant air, got out a quantity of paper, 
sharpened up _ half-a-dozen pencils, 


and established herself at the big old- 
fashioned Harrington desk in the liv- 
ing-room. After biting restlessly at 
the ends of two of her pencils, she 
wrote down three words on the fair 


through the three words and poised 
the pencil for a fresh start. 

The start was not made at once, 
however. Even when it was made, it 
must have been a false one, for at the 
end of half an hour the whole page 
was nothing but a jumble of scratch- 
ed-out lines, with only a few words 
here and there left to tell the tale. 


At this juncture Aunt Polly came 
into the room. She turned tired eyes 
upon her niece. 

“Well, Pollyanna, what are you up 
to now?” she demanded. 
Pollyanna laughed 

guiltily. 

“Nothing much, auntie. Anyhow, it 
doesn’t look as if it were much—yet,” 
she admitted, with a rueful smile. 

“Besides, it’s a secret, and I’m not go- 
ing to tell it yet.” 

“Very well; suit yourself,” sighed 
Aunt Polly. “But I can tell you right 
now that if you’re trying to make 
anything different out of those mort- 
gage papers Mr. Hart left, it’s use- 
less. I’ve been all over them myself 
twice.” 

“No, dear, it isn’t the papers. It’s 
a whole heap nicer than any papers 
ever could be,” crowed Pollyanna tri- 
umphantly, turning back to her work. 
In Pollyanna’s eyes suddenly had 
risen a glowing vision of what it 
might ‘be, with that three thousand 
dollars once hers. 

For still another half-hour Polly- 
anna wrote and scratched, and chew- 
ed her pencils; then, with her courage 
dulled, but not destroyed, she gather- 
ed up her papers and pencils and left 
the room. 

“T reckon maybe T’ll do better by 
myself up-stairs,” she was thinking as 
she hurried through the hall. “I 
thought I ought to do it at a desk— 
being literary work, so—but anyhow, 
the “desk didn’t help me any this 
morning. I'll try the window seat in 
my room.” 

The window seat, however, proved 
to be no more inspiring, judging by 
the scratched and rescratched pages 
that fell from Pollyanna’s hands; and 
at the end of another half-hour Polly- 
anna discovered suddenly that it was 
time to get dinner. 

“Well, I’m glad ’tis, anyhow,” she 
sighed to herself. “I’d a lot rather get 
dinner than do this. Not but that I 
‘want to do this, of course; only I’d no 
idea ’twas such an awful job—just a 
story, so!” 

During the following month Polly- 
anna worked faithfully, doggedly, but 
she soon found that “just a story, so” 
was indeed no small matter to ac- 
complish. Pollyanna, however, was 
not one to set her hand to the plow 
and -look back. Besides, there was 
that three- thousand-dollar prize, or 
even any of the others, if she should 
not happen to win the first one! Of 
course even one hundred dollars was 


and colored 


something! So day after day she 
wrote and erased, and rewrote, until 
finally the story, such as it was, lay 
completed before her. Then, with 


some misgivings, it must be confessed, 
she took the manuscript to Milly 

Snow to be typewritten. 

“14 reads all right—that is, it makes 
penne, mused Pollyanna doubtfully 
as she hurric d along toward the Snow 
coltese: “and it’s a real nice story 
about a perfectly lovely girl. But 
there’s something somewhere that 
isn't quite right about it, I’m afraid. 
Anyhow, I don’t believe I’d_ better 
count too much on the first prize; 
then I won’t be toe much disappoint- 
ed when I get one of the littler ones.” 

Pollyanna always thought of Jimmy 
when she went to the Snows’, for it 





was at the side of the road near their 
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cottage that she had first seen him as 
a cores little runaway lad from the 
Orphans’ Home years before. She 
thought of him again today, with a 
little catch of her breath. Then, with 
the rca lifting of her head that al- 
ways came now with the second 
thought of Jimmy, she hurried up the 
Snows’ door-steps and rang the bell. 

As was usually the case, the Snows 
had nothing but the warmest of wel- 
comes for Pollyanna; and also as us- 
ual it was not long before they were 
talking of the game: in no home in 
Beldingsville was the glad game more 
ardently played than in the Snows’. 

“Well, and how are you getting 
along?” asked Pollyanna, when she 
had finished the business part of her 
call. 

“Splendidly!” beamed Milly Snow. 
“This is the third job I’ve got this 
week. Oh, Miss Pollyanna, I’m so 
glad you had me take up typewriting, 
for you see I can do that right at 
home! And it’s all owing to you.” 

“Nonsense!” disclaimed Pollyanna, 
merrily. 

“But it is. In 


the first 
couldn’t have 


done it anyway if it 
hadn’t been for the game—making 
mother so much better, you know, 
that I had some time to myself. And 
then, at the very first, you suggested 
typewriting, and helped me to buy a 
machine. I should like to know if 
that doesn’t come pretty near owing 
it all to you!” . 


place, I 


But once again Pollyanna objected. 
This time she was interrupted by 
Mrs. Snow from her wheel chair by 
the window. And so earnestly and 
gravely did Mrs. Snow speak, that 
Pollyanna, in spite of herself, could 
but hear what she had to say. 

“isten, child, 4 don’t think you 
know quite what you’ve done. But I 


wish you could! There’s a little look 
in your eyes, my dear, today, that I 
don’t like to see there. You are 
plagued and worried over something, 
[ know. I can see it. And I don’t 
wonder: your uncle’s death, your 
aunt’s condition, ev erything—I won't 
say more about that. But there’s 

something I do want to say, my dear, 
and you must let me say it, for I 
can’t bear to see that shadow in your 
eyes without trying to drive it away 
by telling you what you’ve done for 
me, for this whole town, and fon 
countless other people everywhere.” 

“Mrs. Snow!” protested Pollyanna, 
in genuine distress. 

“Oh, I mean it, and I know what 
I'm talking about,” nodded the inval- 
id, triumphantly. “To begin with, 
look at me. Didn't you find me a 
fretful, whining creature who never 
by any chance wanted what she had 
until she found what she didn’t have? 
And didn’t you open my eyes by 
bringing me three kinds of things so 


Vd have to have what I wanted, for 
once?” 
“Oh, Mrs. Snow, was I really ever 


quite ‘so—impertinent as that?” mur- 


mured Pollyanna, with a_ painful 
blush. 

“It wasn’t impertinent,” objected 
Mrs. Snow, stoutly. “You didn’t 
mean it as impertinence—and that 


made all the difference in the world. 
You didn’t preach, either, my dear. 
If you had, you’d never have got me 
to playing the game, nor anybody 
else, I fancy. But you did get me to 


playing it—and see what it’s done 
for me, and for Milly! Here J am so 


much better that I can sit in a wheel 
chair and go anywhere on this floor 





in 4¢. That means a whole lot when 
it comes to waiting on yours elf, and 
giving those around you a chance to 
preathe—meaning Milly, in this case. 
And the doctor says it’s all owing to 
the game. Then there’s others, quan- 
tities of others, right in this town, 
that I’m hearing of all the time. Ne!l- 


lie ai a i broke her wrist and was 
so glad it wasn’t her leg that she 
didn’t mind the wrist at all. Old Mrs. 
Tibbits has lost her hearing, but she’s 
so glad ’tisn’t her eyesight that she’s 
actually happy. Do you remember 
cross-eyed Joe that they used to call 
Cross Joe, because of his temper? 
Nothing went to suit him either, any 
more than it did me. Well, some- 
body’s taught him the game, they 
say, and made a different man ot! 
him. And listen, dear. It’s not only 
this town, but other places. I hada 
letter yesterday from my cousin in 
Massachusetts, and she told me all 
about Mrs. Tom Payson that used to 
live here. Do you remember them? 
They lived on the way up Pendleton 
Hill.” ; 
(Continued next week) 
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Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 








J. Z. GREEN, E. W. DABBS, GC. C. WRIGHT, Contributing Editors 
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SUBJECTS FOR DISCUSSION 
IN LOCAL UNIONS 


AUGUST 

1. Plans for Sowing Clover, 
Vetch, Fall Grain Crops, etc., and 
for Coéperative Purchase of Seed. 

2. Are Our Country Public 
School Work, Public Road Work, 
and Public Health Work Properly 
Managed? If Not, What Reforms 
Are Needed? 











ORDER FIELD AND GARDEN 
SEED PROMPTLY 
Farmers Everywhere Should Supply 


Themselves Immediately Through 
Codperative Purchase—Use Print- 


er’s Ink and Buy Direct From 
Farmers 
T’S feed ourselves” has been 


we Fes 
the slogan of the campaign for 
more food and feed products during 
the first part of the year, and it has 
resulted in 


more 
gardens and bet- 
ter cultivated gar- 


dens than ever 
fore in the cotton 
and tobacco- 
growing sections. 

But if we let our 
enthusiasm for 
better gardens die 
during the months 
of July and Au- 


be - 


MR. GREEN 
gust and fail to plant for fall gardens 


it will be a costly mistake. These 
are the months when special efforts 
should be made to have just as big a 
variety of vegetables during the fall 
months as we had during the spring 
months. Heretofore comparatively 
few farmers in the cotton-producing 
counties have made attempts to have 
any fall-grown garden products ex- 
cept turnips. 

Now here is where members of 
your Local Union may come in and 
place collective orders for seeds. 
Very few stores have a variety of 
garden seeds on hand simply because 
there has heretofore been but little 
demand for them in mid-summer, and 
it will be necessary to refer to 
catalogues and place your orders 
with wholesale seed houses. 

* * * 


seed 


In this connection 
time to emphasize 
buying seed rye, 


the right 
the necessity of 
oats, wheat, etc., as 
soon after it comes from the thresh- 
ing machines as it is placed on the 
market. There is no necessity for 
organized farmers to wait until seeds 
leave the producer and get into the 
possession of seed dealers and then 
pay the higher prices for seeds. 

If you do not see what you want 
advertised in the agricultural papers, 
place a “want” advertisement in the 
farm papers and pay for it out of the 
funds that belong to your Local Un- 


it is 


ion. By this method your Local 
trade agent can quickly get in+ com- 
munication with producers of seeds 
and buy them at the same price the 
seed dealer pays for them. 

The two important things are: (1) 
to buy at the right time, and (2) to 


buy direct from the farmer who pro- 
duces the seed. 


x Ok OX 

We don’t do enough codperative 
advertising, and depend too much 
upon accident in our farm business 


affairs. 

The Local trade agent should place 
“want” and “for sale” advertisements 
as a means of bringing buyer and 
seller in communication with each 
other, and thereby bring things to 
Pass instead of waiting for some- 
thing to happen. - While we are wait- 
ing the speculators are on the job 
buying up the products from farmers 
to sell back to farmers at higher 
prices, 


It is not only necessary to buy car- 


ly if we get the products first-hand 
——_ producers, but it makes sure of 
getting what we want. It will be re- 
Sagheres that last year, late in the 
season, it was impossible to get 
Abruzzi seed rye at any price and 


thousands of bushels of ordinary rye 
were sold as Abruzzi rye. Perhaps 
the seed dealers who sold it were not 


to blame, since somebody sold it to 
them for Abruzzi rye. It is safer to 
buy direct from the farmer, since 


there is less probability of misrepre- 
sentation in the first-hand dealing. 


Perhaps 


the main reason why 
farmers 


delay making purchases for 
field seeds until the speculators get 
control of the supply is for lack of 
money to make the purchases, before 
they begin to sell their money crops. 
But this should not be a handicap to 
organized farmers. There is 
Local Union in the state that cannot 
get the required cash to pay for seed 
rye, oats, etc., in July and August, for 
sixty or ninety days time, if two or 
more responsible members will sign 
the joint ‘note. 

In the early period of the Farmers’ 
Union there was a time when giving 
joint notes promiscuously would not 
have -been safe, but the class of men 
who have been loyal to the organiza- 
tion for seven or eight years, with 
few exceptions, will do to rely on 
when it comes to matters of credit, 
for after all, credit is based more 
upon character than upon tangible 
assets. 

* ok x 

There are times when groups of or- 
ganized farmers can make it pay to 
borrow money for short periods just 
as all business men borrow money, 
and the prestige and influence of any 
active Local Union is sufficient to 
make it easy to secure a loan at any 
local bank upon application as or- 
ganized farmers. I have never yet 
heard of demands of this kind being 
refused by any country bank. On the 
other hand I do know of several Lo- 


cal Unions that borrow a “trading 
fund” of $50 to $100 for use of the 
local trade agent at not exceeding 4 


per cent interest, and keep this fund 


in the bank subject to check of the 
agent. J. Ze: 





Credit Union Doing Good Wor 
M®: W. H. Secretary-Treas 


urer of the Carmel Credit Union, 
reports making a saving of $1,172.31 
for members through the cash 
erative purchases of 
and food, labor, 


Pharr, 


‘ coop- 
fertilizer, feed 
tools, seed, horses 
mules and cows; and Mr. Thom- 
the new Secretary of the Lowe’s 
Grove Credit Union, reports a saving 
of $650.84 in the cash, codperativepur- 
chase of fertilizer and cottonseed 
meal. Each of the thirty-one bor- 
rowers of clea Carmel Credit Union 
borrowed $158.55 on an average, and 
saved $37.82, the amount less which 
each borrower would have had to 
pay had he bought on time. 
Now is the time to make a 
ough canvass for deposits. No mem- 
ber should let any spare money lic 
idle. If all spare money is put in the 
credit union it will work for you and 


Roy 


as, 


thor- 


your community. 

As a result of the efforts of Mr. 
Livingston, the new assistant in 
credit, Junior Savings Clubs have 
been started with membership re- 
ported to date as follows: Carmel 
sixteen members, Lowe’s Grove fif- 
teen, Bahama eight, Indian Trail 
eight, and E astover six. The Treas- 
urer of the C armel Credit Union ex- 
pects to increase the membership of 
his savings club to forty or fifty 


members.—W. R. 
ent of 


Camp, Superintend- 
Credit Unions, West Raleigh. 


“Don't guess; get busy and find out,” 


not a | 


The Wonderful Lummus Automatic 
Air Blast Ginning Ouifit 
BIGGER PROFITS FOR GINNER AND PLANTER 

















Better Sample Larger Turnout Reduced Operating Costs 
Ask for catalogue and get in line to reap the big profits high priced cotton 


is certain to bring to you. We can ship and erect any size outfit promptly. 


LUMMUS COTTON GIN CO., COLUMBUS, GA. 


WE HAVE SALE REPRESENTATIVES WHEREVER COTTON IS GROWN 




















TWO OF ELON’S SEVEN BUILDINGS 


ELON COLLEGE, 


Enroliment Limited to Four Hundred 


No Increase of Rates Announced for 1917-18, 
College graduates are to be more in demand after the war than at any time before. 


NORTH 
CAROLINA 





For full particulars address Box 22. 


PRES. W. A. HARPER, Elon College, N. 


The College for the student of limited means. 





Cc. 
= 
The Lurmber Question 
can be settled for all time with a Southern Portable Engine and 
Saw Mill. Don’t let your buildings go to rack simply because 
lumber is high—doubtless you have an unlimited supply of 
timber, and this outfit will save you dollars, time and temper. 
Your Neighbors 
all meed lumber. With 


this outfit you cam saw 
» forthem—not only mak- 
































ing it pay for your mill, 
but net you 
real money a $3 
Write for catalogue H for full particulars. We a 


have been making good machinery for nearly 
fifty years and can fillyour wants. Write today. 
We can make you liberal terms, 


Southern Engine & eae Works, 
Jackson, Tenne 
(A Size and Type for vere? so —_ 





Built for Service 


MOON SHINE CHEWING TOBACCO 


Juicy and ‘‘sweeter than chicken.’”’ That mellow flavor 
you want. If your dealer does not sell MOON SHINE 
ask him to get it for you. Manufactured by 

BAILEY BROTHERS, Inc. 
Not in the Trust WINSTON-SALEM, N. C 


= 


























$95 to $115 Pays for Board, Tuition, Rent, Fuel and Light a. 


PIEDMONT HIGH SCHOOL airi't's 


HILLS 


Mineral water, 


no malaria. Mountain scenery. College trained, experienced teachers. Roard 
at cost. “It Is the hest and cheapest school in the State.”"—E. M. Koonce, Member Legislature of N. © 
aa of the best preparatory schools ae ee State.’’—Cleveland Star. ‘In my opinion there is no High 
Scl 1001 in this part of the country doin ter and more thorough educational work. E. Y. Webb, Member 
Con, gress, 9th District N. C. TERM OPENS AUGUST 7th. 


For illustrated catalog address, 


WILLIAM BURNS, LAWNDALE, N. C. 








™ 
——SYLVA COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE—Scenery and —————— 

A Christian school in the heart of the mountains. 
high can be seen from the school grounds. 

ta Cc he rokee 
for those 


Great mountai n peaks from five to six thousand fee 
Pure water and bracing mountain air. No malaria. Mou: 
Indian Reservation. A visit to Mount Mitchell, the highest 

who desire 





climbing A trip 


t to the 
mountain in Eastern 


America, 





COURSE OF STUDY ‘' pices prepare students for life and Lg entering any College. Courses 

e enero i in Piano, cis Education, Domestic Science, 

Domestic Art, Bible, Sun her Training, and Retains A Faculty of eight teachers 
FALL TERM ‘BEGINS AUGUST 2st, 1917. For Catalog Write, 


Sylva, North Carolina. 





J. C. INGRAM, Principal, 
= 











Apart in the hills, ten miles from a railroad, drew 
380 young men and women last year from 59 coun- 


Mars Hill Colleg e ties in North Carolina, and from 9 other States, 


Cuba and District of Columbia. Why? a4 for Catalog and ask our RS H 


R. L. MOORE, President, HILL, N. 
D ON’ y i forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 


to The Progressive Farmer: 








One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 issues, $2 00 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five years, 260 issues, 3.00 
| Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less hon Ic. per copy. 
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Shor rehots Breeders’ 


and beef combined. 


The offering will consist of 


OLD DOSCUUCHQURTAROGURGRNGRGNOOSGRRAHAAGUR IEE 





10 Bulls america 


animal has been inspected and approved by the 
Association. 


WEDNESDAY, 


American 


They have been selected for individual merit and quality, milk 


10 BIG, STRONG, RUGGED BULLS—All ready for service—3 of 


[rr UOUERORREDEREOERE PULUDSOCURUCGCCODCCUSUOREOCGECREROONUE JFUEDORRERREOREDERRRGULEGEREREROOROCRECERESSCORRERCROGERGGEOREOURRRERCERERRECRRERSORERREGGSCQEGHSH( es] 


Auction Sale of Scotch and Scotch- 
topped Shorthorn Cattle, at Bristol, Va. 


JULY 25, 1917. 


Under the Auspices of the 
N SHORTHORN 


his breed. These bulls 
America. 


30 COWS AND HEIFERS—Many wi 
again. They are also a number of 


are 


Sultan, sired by J. A. Fair Acres Sultan, bred by Mr. J. A. Kilgore 


and recognized as one of the best 


For further particulars address, 


F.I. DERBY, 


F. W. HARDING, Secretary American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association, or 
UNION CITy, TENN. 


AEAUOUNDGUGOUOEGUEEOHEEEOEREREGROUOEOUCEEEESHEEENSEOEEGEEERERHEOOEEEESEEESESEEHNEENSNONGEOOEEOCEECESRRNESURUSEROOOEEOEESEECHRERURDOROSEEEEEESEEEESEERNNGGGa(—9) 


BREEDER’S ASS’N. 


which are grandsons of Avondale, one of the greatest 
fit to head 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





Cows and 
Heifers 


3 


sires of 


any registered herd in 


th calves at foot and re-bred 
sons and daughters of Sultana 


breeding bulls in America. 


PTT CELE EL LLL hd ba 




























room, 
Fa 
Recerds of Institute 
Expenses 
epon request. 





men attest the excelle: 
quite reasonable. Illustrated 
Address, 


catalog 


Eox 102, 


Three gencrations of satisfied 
nt educato pronounce its location in 
Modern equipment—electrie lights, steam heat, and 


—MOUNT PLEASANT COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE— 


“Merit, the measure of success.” 


patrons and the oft-repeated opinions of promi- 
healthful Piedmont Carolina ideal. 


runni 


ulty cf College and University trainiiug and successful teaching 
cy of the 
giving ful 


work done. 


G. F. McALLISTER, A.M., Principal, 
Mt. Pleasant, N. C. 


ng water in every 
experience. 


1 information sent 























P 


BOILING SPRINGS, 











At the foot-hills of of the Blue Ridge, 
Ten College trained teachers. 


Departments of Music, Art, China Painting, 


BOILING SPRINGS HIGH SCHOOL 


Cleveland County, 
OWNED AND CONTROLLED BY THE KING’S MOUNTAIN AND SANDY RUN ASSOCIATIONS. 
location ideal. 


Domestic Science, 
$83 to $112 pays all expenses in Literary Department for _ months. 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Co-educational. All modern equipment. 


Expression, Bookkeeping, Etc. 
For catalog write, 


D. HUGGINS, Principal. 





———— vo 















promptly from Richmond; little freight. 


THE SPOTLESS CO., 


A good cider mill is one of the 
surest money-makers on the 
farm. Get full returns from ycur 


apple crop; culls and windfalls make delicious cider and vinegar 
for home use, and surplus always brings good prices. 
remarkable values in high-grade’ hand Cider Mills; heavy hard- 
wood frames, extra strong castings, and metal parts; built for service. Mills shipped 
Catalog of South’s Mail Order House free. 
475 Shockoe Lane, 


We offer 








Richmond, Va. 
























































“Your patent positively pre- 

vents leaks,” said Mr. Gattis, 

1 of Screven, Ga. “Ship me 25 
squares.” 


= | Feed and Gr rain will be high this fall. 
‘ Don’ t run the risk of having it ruined. Get 
| ‘‘Everwear’’ Roofing now—while the price is 
low. Then, in spare time, you cau nail on 

" the strong, wide pieces of ‘‘Everwear’’ quick 
RB and easy. Then you will have roofing that is 
' GUARANTEED TQ LAST FOR 20 YEARS. 


“EVERWEAR” ROOFING 


# Price $3.77 Per Square. Freight 
‘ Paid. Direct to You. 
Other Roofing, 97c Square. 


*‘Everwear’® Roofing 
fine for Homes, Barns, 
ings. Needs no painting. 
Hammer Free. 


i} 
B 
Ss 
a Write—TODAY—for 
5 
ab 
3 


is Fire-Proof. It is 
Sheds and all build- 
We give Nails and 


BIG FREE SAMPLES. 


Test them. See for yourself why 
wear’’ Roofing lasts 20 years. Ask 
gain Offer Number P, and 
can save by buying direct. 


Address, 
SAVANNAH FENCE & 
ROOFING CO., 


Savannah, Ga. 


“Evers 
for Bar- 
see how much you 


Dept. P, 








EVERWEAR ROOFING | 




















TRAINING SCHOOL 


A State school to train teachers for the public 
schools of North Carolina. Every energy is di- 
rected to this one purpose. Tuition free to all 
who agree to teach 
Fall Term Begins September 26, (917. 
For Catalog and other eateemeron address, 
ROBT. H. WRIGHT, Pvesieest, 
Greenville, orth 





Carolina. 








2 + 
EAST CAROLINA TEACHERS’ 


Str 


short lengths) rolls of 108-sq. feet. Cement 
and nails included. Easy to lay. 

1-Ply 
Per Roll 
To get benefit po lle prices, order now 
from this advertisement. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Circular and'samples sent free on request. 


sm 
821 East Cary Street, 


Oldest and Largest Supply and Machinery 
House in the Sout h, 


Roof now with Celebrated FOX BRAND 
Rubber Roofing. 
longer than ordinary Roofing because of spec- 
ial combination of nature’s toughest weather- 
resisters. No tar or pulp - won’t stick in rolls. 
Sold only by us. Our big volume of sales and 
direct-to-user, little-profit selling plan makes 
possible unusual quality at low 


RUISIBIER 
ROOFING 
















Gives best protection, lasts 


rice. 


ictly first-grade, (no 2nds.) 1-piece (no 


“ - 
$408 8 2. Hd »°L22 a. 


$474 


ITH-COURTNEY COMPANY, 
Richmond, Va. 


















fully guaranteed; its powerful 


cons 


weight agive unusual cap- 
acity and durability. Imme- 


CANE MILLS 


The new 1917 Perfection has | 
every improved feature. Gets 
all the juice out of your cane; 


8 all .ssses in the pulp; 


truction and extra 


aac Fay ce from Richmond, 





THE 


for free Catalog of South’s Mail Order House 
SPOTLESS CO. 475 Shcckoe Lane, Richmond.Va. 








OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and one 
new subscriber both one year 
for $1.56. 


Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
proposition when you renew. 





When writing ‘ 
your advertisement in 
met, 


to advertisers say, “I saw 


The Progressive Far- 





WILLIAMS ™ cons" MILL 


SAVE money by grind- 
ing your own grain. MAKE 
money grinding for your 
neighbors. Increase food 
value 25 per ct. to stock by f 
feeding ground instead of #3 
whole grain, Doit witha f 
WILLIAMS MILL, the 
fastest, cleanest grind- 
ing, most trouble-proof 
millmade. Newscreen- 
ing device protects 
bubrs from hard substances, removes dirt 
from grain before grinding which insuresex- 
tra pure, high-grade meal. Cast iron fan case 
and grain spout, new oiling system, long- 
wearing, thoro-grinding, pebble stone grit 
burbs, Insist on theimproved WILLIAMS ~ 
the difference is inside. Catalog free. 
WILLIAMS MILL MFG. CO., BOX.27,' RONDA, N.C. 




















Make your neighborhood a reading neigh- 
borhood. 








BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 


(3 Cents a Word, Cash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 
appear once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times 20 cents a word, etc. 
Each word. number or initial (including each 
word, number or initial in name and address) 
counts a8 a separate word. Advertisements not 
accepted without cash with order. If t 
seems high, remember it would cost you $1,400 
for postage alone to send a letter to each of the 
homes to which we carry your ad at this low rate. 
Stamps accepted for amounts less than $1. 

Above rates for Eastern edition only. Combined 
rate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. 


MACHINERY 


DR row» PPP LLP LAPS re 


For Sale—Practically new, 20 H.P. Muncie oil en- 

















gine, at about 59 per cent wm ee ae? Jf interested, 
| write, M. FE. Smith, Fountain, 
! 7 
' For Sale—One Sharpless Cream Separater No. 2— 
Capacity 325 pounds hour. Been used about forty 
days. Cost $60. First check for $50 gets it. Reason 


for selling: stopped making butter. Maxwell’s Dairy, 


Pink | Hill, 1 N. C. — 


HELP OR POSITIONS WANTED 


PRR PIAA sem 

Lady Wants Position as Private Teacher in OE 
or neighborhood. Can send best recommendations. 
N. M. M., BR. R. 2, Skipwith, Va 


“Reliable Men to Sell Fruit Trees, cane Trees, 
Pecan Trees. Light, pleasant work. Good profits. 
Smith Bros., Dept. 26, Concord, Ga. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 











RPP ran 
~Team at Home “or. in S ‘hool— Shorthand, bookkeep- 
ing, Civil Service. Tuicion on credit. Positions 


guaranteed, 


E gyerds College, 


_ LIVESTOCK 


PPL LLL LL LS. 


BERKSHI RES 
Stone Gate Farm, 


Nyse BT N.. ¢. 





PDL LILI LL LOIS LOS 


“Large | Berkshires. Petersburg, 


vo 


Sale—he orkshires tor breeding purposes. _ J. ik 
Wellville, Va 


Berkshire 


Jones 3 Farm, Kershaw, 8. 
« heck _ 


First Fifty Dollar Gets Our Registered 
Twenty-months-old Berkshire Boar—Showy individu.1, 
good enough to head any herd. Cluster Springs 
Academy, _ Cluster Springs, Va 


DUROC- JERSEYS 


3 Duroe Pirgs—$8 
Fayetteville, 


or 
Ww Analy 
Registered 





Boar—Two years old, $35. 


‘i Pedigré ed pair. 


Jonathan Evans, 
| Large 
| boars at 
; Plantation, 


each; $15 ~ pe r 
a 


service 


Hill 


Type Few 


Qn 


Durocs gooi 200-pound 
a Spring boar pigs, $10. Brier 
Thomasville, Ga. 





Fine pure-bred Duroc Boar Pigs—Sons of our great 
f 


son of defender. Registration papers furnished. 
Knapp School, Nashville. Tenn. 
POLAND-CHINA 


~ Registered oo Pigs. we, J. Dupree, 


w alstonburg, 

~ Registered “Poland-< ‘hina Hogs—Big type 
and gilts, service boars, pigs, both sexes, no kin. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. Write now. W. W. Johnson, 
Danville, Ky. 











Big Type Poland-¢ 


3 China Pigs—Two months old, $7. 
Pedigree furnished. a 


“Charlie Hughson, Ahoskie, 
GUERNSEYS 





bred sows | 


ITEREFORDS 


For Sale—24, to 5 years old, grade Hereford “cows, 
19 calves at side, are bred to Hereford bull. Rest 
springers. ‘These cows carry qualiti of pure-breds, 
and are beet producers of highest type. L. B. Bas- 
kett, Eminence, Ky. 


oa SHEEP 


Wanted—Carload 
Kay Thurston, 





AND GOATS ts 
Southern 
Irvington, Ala. 








range breeding ewes. 





‘or Sale—Two grade and one— registered . Shroj shire 
Dalrymple Farm, _Lexington, N. 

_ Rams—Shropshire and 
full particulars to W. L. 


rar 





Hampshire Wanted—Write 
McGhea, Franklinton, N. C. 


For Sale—Maltese Milk Goats—Kids, ten dollars; 
females, not bred, twenty dollars. L. G. Hughes, 
Fountain Inn, 8S. €. 

DOGS 

a ae B—18 months old. Sam Hinshaw, Randle- 
man, N 

Setter <= $10; females, $5. Well 
bred, C. L. Kelly, Lituleton, N. C. 

Kogerdale Dogs—Stock dogs, hunting dogs. Best 
ever. Dr. Koger, Rogersville, Tenn. 

“‘Pure- bred Shepherd—tThree months old. Males, 





$55 females, $3. Jones Farm, Kershaw, Se e 








Fine Female Shepherd—Three years old, “drive, and 
fine yard dog, $10. Jones Farm, Ke haw, Ss. 

Pure-bred Scotch Collie Puppies—From imported 
stock. Five dollars each, W. E. Mudgett, Mebane, 


North Czarolina. 
White and Black Spotted ‘Female Bull Terrier Pu 








ps. 

Four months oN. ped game. Will bite now $3, 
Jones | Farm, » Kershaw Ss. C. 

~ HORSES AND JACKS” 7 

For Sale—Choice Shetland Ponies. J. R. Stepheus, 


Danville, Va 


For Sale—Percheron Mare. Dp. TT. Edwards, Kin- 








ston, N. C. 

TWO OR MORE se 
Registered Bulls—Guernsey, 2 yesrs old, $160; Hol- 
stein, 4 months old, $50. C. R. Finch, Sader: Ja. 

i Registered Essex, Poland-China ar aa Duroc Pigs— 
Rexistered Ess and = Poland-Chin sows safe in 
farrow. Registere «dl Essex service Bouts cheap. J. E. 
Coulter, Connelly’s Springs, N. ¢ 

LEGHORNS” 

ees Brown Leghorns for “Sale—Fifteen 4 eeae, 
dol 


For Sale— ee Comb Brown Leg shorn “Coc ‘kerels— 
¢ N. 


w rite for price. J. Goodwi in, Lite “sville 

For Sile—Single Comb White ae” Gamune 
hens, $1.2 each. Alabama Leghorn Farms Co., 
Ensley, Ma 


For Sale—-Pure-bred Buff Leghorns—Ten | weeks | old. 
Puilets, one dollar; cockerels, 75 cents each. W. E. 
Me Janville, Va. 





Single § Comb White Leghorn Cox 


: kerels—$1.50 each. 
Express paid on two to one person in Virginia. 
Hanscom, Savedge, Va. 


Day Old Chicks—10 cents each. _ 
of 25, 50, 75 and 100. Stock at reasonable prices. 
Trapnested strain _ of White Leghorns, Write us. 
Franklin Poultry Yards, Franklin, Va. 


DUCKS 


“Indian Runner Ducks— 
Genuine ‘‘Dearie’’ stra 


~ Shipped in “Gn lots 












For Sale— 2 each and 
one. drake, 1. Drake's 





mother has largest egg record yet made. Mis. Dora 
S. Levisee, Altavista, Va. 
PIGEONS 
Guaranteed, Mated and Banded White Homer 


Vigeons—Best stock, $1 
ciety Hill, S. C, 


f RHODE ISL4ND REDS 


pair. R. E. Carrigan, Svo- 


~ Red Cocke re pe Dolla each. 


Robert Freshwate:, 
Haw, River, 


fe. coat. 
MISC ELLANEOU Ss ; BREEDS _ 

j Black Minorca and White Wyandotte Hens—$1 « eac 

| B. M. Hinshaw, Randleman, N. 





__SEEDS AND PLANTS | 


ALFALFA. 


Alfalfa Seed—$8 per 
| germination, 





bushel. 
but dark color. 


Good purity a: | 


Better grades for mo e 


| money. Write for free samples and prices. Hen y 
! Field, Shenandon, Iowa. 
CABBAGE 
a” om — - — = —— —_ 
Millions Cabbage Plants—Leading varieties, Ly 
express, 1,000 for 75c; 1,000 postpaid, $1. 100 post- 
paid, 15e. Plant Farm, Ulah, N. C. 
CLOVER 
Bur Clover—Screened once, no rocks, “clods or lar; e 





but sufficient dirt for 

sential in getting a stand. 
-25 bushel, #0: 

‘Abbeville, Ss. 


| trash, inoculation, which is— es- 
10 pounds to the bushe! 


Abbeville, S. C. Cothran & Link, 


PECAN TREES» 


All About Papershell Pecan Culture—Free. Bass 
Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 





Pure Guernsey Bull—3 years. Knapp School, Nash- 


ville, Tennessee, 


Grade Guernsey Cows and Bred Heifers 
to $80. H. Arthur Osborne, Canton, 





From $60 diate 


POTATOES 


Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—Imme- 
shipment, to Gollars thousand. Springdale 
Monree, N. C. 


Nancy 


Farm, 


~~ 
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RYE 
“Seed Rye for Sale—Write, O. W. 
North Carolina. 
~ Abruzzi Rye Seed— Now for sale at 
el, f.o.b. cars Climax, N. C. J. M. 
North Carolina. 
ee YEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
elery Growing in the Upper South—Mailed free. 
Ww Ms field Plant Farm, Charlotte, N. C. 
Seed and Plants—Bur_clover 
per bushel. Parker C. Ewan, 


Cc layt: m, yn, Brevard, 


.10 “per. bush- 


$2 
Field, Climax, 


seed for sale, $1.25 
Clarendon, Arkansas. 

Cantaloupe s—Famous Scotland County Cantaloupes, 
$1.50 per crate, check wie order. Covington & Cov- 
ington, Laurinburg, 


Tomato and Cabbage Plants—$1.50 per thousand 
by express. 40 cents 100 postpaid. Special price in 
lots. Oaklin Farm, Salisbury, N. C 





Seven-top ‘Southern Prize and oo Top Globe 
turnip seed and Georgia collards, eighty cents pound. 
Cottongim’s Cash Seed Store, Atlanta, Ga, 





~ Cabbage Plants—Ready for shipment August the 
10th. Have your own fall cabbage. Also collard and 
cauliflower plants. Hickory Seed Co., Hickory, N. C. 


Leading Varieties Cabbage, Collard, Tomato “Plants 
for fall, winter purposes. Set now. 1.50 thousand. 
Postpaid, 306, 75c; 500, $1.25. J. T. Council & Sons, 
Frankling, Va. 

N. C. Seed rye, Abruzzi rye, Appler, Winter Turf 
aud Fulghum oats, seed wheat, crimson clover, turnip 
seed, ete. Write ole special price list. Hickory Seed 
Cu., liickory, N. 


Re- rooted ca Plants—300, for $2, 
express, 1,000 for $5; root-pruned, 
postpaid; by express, 1,000 for $3. 
structions. Wakefield Plant Farm, 

Wanted—Appler, Bancroft, Fulghum and Hundred 
to One Oats Abruzzi rye, native rye, wheat, bur 
clover, Lookout Mountain potatoes. Highest prices. 
State quantity and kind. Vandiver’s Seed Co., 
Lavonia, Ga. 





postpaid; by 
00 for $1.25, 
Free cultural in 
Charlotte, N. C 








For Sale—Seed potatoes and peas. Green ~ Moun- 
tain potatoes for summer and fall planting at $4.7 
per bushel. Whippoorwill and Clay peas $3.40 ner 
bushel here. ‘Terms cash. B. Hattaway, Spar- 
tanburg, S. 


2,000,000 Fine Field Grown Hardy Cabbage Plants— 
For fall heading; seven varieties ready. $1.50, 1,000; 
10,000, $12.50. Postpaid, 35¢c 100; 500, $1.2: To- 
mato and collard plants, $2 thousand. Plants well 
packed in -” Cash please. Tidewater Plant Co., 


~ MISCELLA ANEOUS 











For. ‘Sale—One light sewihg. machine wagon, used 
about three ale Cheap for cash. Hickory Seed 
Co., Hickory, N. 


ia ee Gompeay: Athens, , Ga. , pay 32 Xe to 60e 
for Mf Mail samples for special prices. Athens 
Hide Co., Athens, Ga. 


For -Sale—Honey—Chunk Comb Honey—No_ bread 
or brood. From patent hives. 5 to 50-pound tins, 
17¢ pound, delivered express, or post to 2nd zone; 
18¢, 3rd. Hollybrook Farm, Marietta, N. c. 


Tom Houston, Combined Fruit Dried and Canner— 
Sets on a cook stove and dries every imaginable kind 
of fruit, berries or vegetables in less than one-tenth 
time required to dry in sun. Can be instantly con- 
verted into a kitchen canner of unusual capacity. 
Something every housewife in town or country has 
always needed. Price only $6. Save fruits and 
vegetables while cheap for winter use. Hustling rep- 
resentatives wanted. Write quick. Thomas Houston, 
Manutacturer, _Columbus, Ga. 








PRINTED ST ATION ERY 
bias we do not do your printing we both lose.’’ Ask 


k 
us for samples and _ prices. Printing Department, 
Oxford” “Orphanage, LN. C. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


We do not extend our general advertising guar- 
antce to land advertisements, because.every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before buying. 
Gut no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory referen- 
ces as to his honesty and business responsibility. 














If It’s a ee You Want, write, A. A. Paul, Wash- 
ing ton, N. 


300 Ac oe ear town. Phone, R. F. D. 100 
cleared. $3,800. Box 12, Victoria, Va. 

If It’s a Farm You Want—Write A. A. Paul, 
Washington, N. C., where the fish and oysters grow. 


le—Fine Virginia Farm—About 475 acres, 
ared, suitable for grain and tobacco. Well 
For terms and particulars” write, Wi Wee, 
Riverview, Norfolk, 











located. 
245, 41st St., 


For Sale—107 acres in heart of Piedmont section. 

About one-half cleared, now growing grains, cotton, 
obacco; balance well timbered and good pastures, 
acadamized road, graded school and church adjoin- 
z farm. ‘Two- story, six-room dwelling in beautiful 
grove, two miles first-class college. A bargain 
i great educational advantages. $4,500, cash or 
asy terms. Box 155, Elon College, N. €. 


BERKSHIRES 
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PINEHURST FARM BERKSHIRES: 


We Now Offer for Sale 50 

High-class Fall and Winter 

Gilts, and 100 Spring Pigs 

From Our Noted Show Herd. 
Sired by boars weighing from 
500 pounds to 800 pounds and out 
of sows weighing from 400 to 600 
pounds. If you want quality Berk- 
write. 


PINEHURST FARM, 


shires, 


Pinehurst, North Carolina. 
LEONARD TUFTS, A. M. SWINNERTON, 
Owner. Manager. 











Several Fine, Registered 
BERKSHIRE BOARS—— 
8 to 10 
months old. 
Ready for 








ge 











service 
Price: ri SSRI, Bistesenind Pais 
30 te $40. seh? 





OCCONEECHEE FARM, 











(17) 809 














Calves. 


$10,000 at auction, 


Jerseys of the best blood, 


farm. 


young ones of all colors. 
useful. 


grade Shropshires, repres 


enting 
breeding. 


MELVILLE FARM, 





Come to Melville Farm, 


LIVESTOCK DISPERSAL SALE 


AUGUST ist. 


I Will Sell my Entire Herd of Registered Jerseys, Thirty in All, 
Including Herd Bull, May Love’s Eminent 131734; Fourteen Cows, 
nearly all under four years old; Five Bull Calves and Ten Heifer 


These cattle are choicely bred, good individuals, having in them the 
blood or Eminent, Flying Fox, and Pedro. 

Twelve of the Cows are granddaughters of Eminent that sold for 
and who has eighty 
May Love’s Eminent, to be sold in this sale is grandson of Eminent 
and also grandson of Blue Belle’s Flying Fox that has many high 
record daughters in the herd at Biltmore Farms. 

The herd is free from tuberculosis and other diseases. 


of health will be furnished, they having been recently tested by the 


Veterinarian of North Carolina State Department of Agriculture. 

Now is the Time and Opportunity to get at your own price young 
bred and acclimated to our conditions. 
These Jerseys have been the most profitable of any livestock on the 
Registration papers will be transferred at sale, free of charge. 


PONIES. 


At the Same Time I Will Sell Sixteen Beautiful Ponies; grown and 
They are prolific breeders, easily kept, and 


SHEEP. 
I Will Also Sell About Forty Head of Sheep and Lambs. 
twenty-five years of constructive 


Write for Catalog. Come if you can; if you can’t 
come mail your bid on the animals you select. 


Address: R. W. SCOTT, Prop., 


DON’T FORGET THE DATE—AUGUST IST. 


WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


officially tested daughters 


A certificate 


These are 


Haw River, N. C. 











Tormentor, 
families. 





TAYLOR PLANTATION, 


TAYLOR PLANTATION 7 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Go!den Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad, Blue Bell, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent 
You know there is no better 
blood than these famous proved families. 


Write for descriptions and prices. 





Our Berkshires are 
Unexcelled. 


COLUMBIA, S. C. 











Mares. First 
Delivery Guaranteed. 
Wants. 





“Bohemian King 2410” 


KENTUCKY SADDLERS 
MAMMOTH JACKS 
—-SHORTHORN and JERSEY CATTLE—- 
POLAND-CHINA, BERKSHIRE and DUROC 


———————  H068 ————-——____. 
—--SHETLAND PONIES and MULES-—— 
Plantation Walkers, Registered Stallions and 
cost—Breeders’ 
Write us fully your 


THE GLENWORTH FARMS, 
Alion S. Edelen, Owner, 








Prices. Safe 





Burgin, Ky. 


jue Grass King’’ 








Well Bred Berkshires 


Well bred, easy feeders, 
thrifty Berkshires, the 
practical hog for the farm- 
er. Ready for shipment. 
Either sex, 3 months old, 
$15.00. 


PRESTON WOODALL, 


Benson, North Carolina. 











__._DUROC-JERSEY 











Good Enough to Stand 





Durham, North Carolina. 
THE BIG, LONG, 


BERKSHIRES BODIED KIND 


5 ial: $ months Boar, ready for service; spring Pigs, 
- ae ! months old, sired by prize winning boars, pairs 
aid trios, mated, no akin. No cheap stuff, but high- 


Class stock at a reasonable price. 
HILLSBORO, N. C. 


DEEP 


LEROY HALL, 





"DEFENDER PRINCE, A GRAND CHAMPION 
The demand is great, but we are prepared to meet the 
wants of the people. We can supply for immediate 
delivery pigs of all ages,in pairs or trios, properly 
mated. Bred gilts, bred sows and service boars in any 
quantity. Those who cannot pay cash can buy from us 
on time. 


KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. 


| DUROCS DUROCS | 








SPRING 
BOARS 


at the Top of Any Herd. 
Sired by LDllustrator Orion If, the great son of 
Illustrator, out of Defender sows. Let us know 
your wants 


THE RIGGS’ FARMS, Fredericks Hall, Va. 




















—————. THE _ IDEAL FARM DUROCS 
Will soon be sold out of gilts. A few more good, 
thrifty big type boars sired by S. ©. King the Col. 
No. 72777, out of litters of 12-14, each $15, registered. 
A few either sex sired by John’s Orion Again, out of 
Taxpayer dam, $15 each. THE IDEAL FARM, 

D. J. Simmons, Prop., Route 4, Timmonsville, S. C. 








——— HIGH-BRED DUROCS 
With size and quality. Three undefeated show sows, 
just farrowed thirty-six pigs. Two of these litters 
sired by our great junior yearling son of a Worid’s 


Champion. Write your wants. 
J. J. JORDAN & SONS, McCULLERS, N. C. 


O. I. C.’s 


0 | C.’s >, and CHESTER WHITE Boars, Bred 
e &e ° Gilts, Sows. Young Herds a Specialty. 
No akin; hw large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and circulars. Prices reasonable. 


F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 
POLAND.- CHINA 


een 
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BIG TYPE SALE, AUG. 18, 1917, 
AT DISKO, INDIANA. 


100 to Select From. 
Both the Black and the Spotted 
BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 
The best breeding in the Corn Belt. 24 pigs rais- 
ed from two litters. Write for catalog and prices. 


LINC LUKENS & SONS, DISKO, INDIANA. 


——POLAND-CHINA PIGS—— 


From extra large boars and massive sows. 
All pure-bred and registered. 


T. E. BROWN, MURFREESBORO, TENN. 























Bred Gilts and Early Spring Pigs 
now ready for shipment. Famous 
for growing into 1,000-Ib. weights. 
Backed by a guarantee to please. 
Also Angus. You will win if the 
last word is from J. P. Vissering, 


POLAND 








PIGS, bred GILTS and BOARS 
ready for service, for sale at 


reasonable prices. All well bred and none but good 
individuals offered for sale. “ 


WESTVIEW STOCK FARM, 
D. J. Lybrook, Mgr., R. 1, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


ABERD EEN -ANGUS 


TAMWORTH 











I am offer 2 im- 
Aberdeen-Angus ber of eee oe 
ows and heif 3, 
good etic a s and wail bred, at moderate 
prices. ck registered 


J. D. BLACKWELL, Fayette, Missouri. 


ANGUS CATTL Both sexes, all ages, best 

Strains. Bulls ready for ser- 
vice by Trojan-Erica and Queen Mother sires. Also an 
exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. S. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 tha, 


ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. 


—TWO ANGUS HEIFER CALVES— 
Of Quality and Choice Breeding. 

7 and_8 months old. One 8 months Bul! Calf. 

For sale at our usu+! reasonable 


. L. FRENCH & SON, 

















prices, 


n. F. 8. 2, Cascade, Va. 





_.... HOLSTEINS } - 








a Purebred Registered 


"i, . HOLSTEIN 
— CATTLE 


To the open minded farmer or dairyman, the 
results of actual comparative tests of Holsteins 
with other breeds are striking object lessons of 
economic investment. The ten largest records of 
Holstein cows average 1,007 pounds of buiterfat 
. and 25,897 pounds of milk in a year. A like 
number of cows of the nearest competitive breed 
produced 974 pounds of butterfat, and 18,120 
pounds of milk. One good Holstein cow will pro- 
duce as much as two ordinary cows at a saving 
in feed and care. There’s big money in. the big 
“Black and White’? Holsteins, 


Send for FREE Illustrated Descriptive 
ooklets 
The Holstein-Friesian Association of America 
F. L. Houghton, Sec’y., Box 180, Brattleboro, Vt. 











f Y 
——HOLSTEIN CALVES—— 


10 HEIFERS AND 2 BULLS. 
15-16ths pure, 4 to 6 weeks old, beautifully mark- 
ed, and from heavy milkers, $25 each, crated for 
shipment anywhere. Satisfaction guaranteed. Send 
orders or write. . 


EDGEWOOD FARMS, 
Star Route, Whitewater, Wis. 











—GET A GOOD BULL CALF— 


or none, 
We have two well-bred Holsteins $110 and $120, 
including registration papers, First check gets 
either. We carry insurance guaranteeing safe 
arrival and health for 30 days. Animals guar- 
anteed as represented. Bred up—not down! We 
also have 3 choice heifer calves, $125 each. 
MOHEGAN FARM, Box B, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 














—Sheboygan County Holsteins 
Are bred for production. We have nicely marked, 
high-grade Heifer Calves at $20 each, crated. Regis- 
tered Bull Calves, $50 and up. Registered Heifer 
Calves, $100 and up. 


CEDAR HILL STOCK FARM, Box 97, Plymouth, Wis. 








—FIUNDATION HOLSTEIN HERD, $325 OR $500— 
Two six months old Heifers and Bull Calf, $325. Also 
two fifteen months old Heifers, bred to splendid sirs, 
and A. yearling Bull, $500. Leautiful indi- 
viduals and royally bred. Have over 100 head of 
various ages and rae sexes for sale. 

KAINTUCKE FAR Bardstown, Kentucky. 


High-grade Holstein Heifer Calves 


Zeautifully marked. Sired by pure-bred, 
3ull, 25 b 


25, craied, f.o.b. 
THEODORE CLARK STOCK FARM 
Orange County, New York. 


JERSEYS 


“MERIDALE 
JERSEYS 





registered 


Monroe, 





AY E will glad- 


ly mail on 

request the 1917 

- issue of “ Meri- 

dale Jerseys,” the 

business story of a 

business herd 

AYER & McKINNEY 
300 Chestnut Street 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 











SHORTHORNS 





\|||!\|| RAISE MORE BEEF |'!'!' 


Mr. Farmer and Mr. Cattle Raiser:—You ‘will in- 
crease your beef output by using registered Short- 
horn Bulls. The Shorthorn is the great improver. 


Mr. Dairyman:—Select your Bull from a Short- 
horn strain showing a milk tendency. The calves 





Box 7, Alion, tHinois. 


ean sted 





| TAMWORTHS * . ee <a | 


at = Exhibition Herd In the South. 
CH FORK TRUCK FARM 


Columbia. South Caroitna. | 


from him will sell readily and at higher prices 
and the milk flow wil be maintained. 
Use only Pure-bred Registered Butls. We will 
help you secure them 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 












































Raise Any Crop on Any Size 
Farm Now Without Horses 


OU can nowraise any crop with Avery motor power—corn, cotton, pota- 

\ toes, etc., as well as grain crops. How to use motor power successfully 
for raising acrop planted in rows has been until now an unsolved problem. 

Now you can doit. Plowand harrow your ground with an Avery Tractor— 
—then plant and cultivate with an Avery Motor Planter-Cultivator. See this 
work done at the Fremont, Nebraska, Demonstration, August 6th to 10th. 


Avery Motor Pianter-Cultivator a Wonder 
Plants or cultivates two rows at once. Single front 
guiding wheel runs between rows—double rear driv- 
ing wheels outside of rows. Turns short either way 
patter one Pog | anand oe ek pe tet pe _ shafting in transmission nly tractor with renew- 
saacaee hrm pone ema e a erste . able inner cylinder walls. 6-10 b.p.; smallest and 


Moctorize Your Farm the Avery Way lowest-priced tractor buil 
First, select from the six sizesof Avery Tractorsthe [psure Getting Real Service After You Buy 


th i . No farm is too ; : 
small nian hy oy no. sizes from 6-10 Avery Tractors and Motor Cultivators are built by an 
i established company with many Sales and Service 


Than get bab es mnie Avecy Boter Planter-Cultiva- Branches and Distributors, which insure permanent 

tors, as you may need and you have motor power for service after you buy an Avery. 

raising anycroponanysizefarm. | . . 
Write for the interesting Avery Tractor and Motor Cultivator Book, Will tell 
you many facts about raising any crop on any size farm with motor power 


AVERY COMPANY, 2803 {OWA STREET, PEORIA, ILLINOIS 


Why Avery Tractors Lead 
The five larger sizes are the only make tractors built 
in five sizes all of one design. Special doubie car- 
buretor and gasifier make then: best kerosene 
burners. Patented —— —least gears and 























to push the 


T's easy ~~ pon 
ut you don’ 


clock ahead, 


hurry time any. Anyone can 
“quick-cure” tobacco, but 

only time can age 
it into Velvet. 


é 
y 
) ai” 


FTER the care and 
expense of select- 

ing the finest Ken- 
tucky Burley tobacco, 
we won't permit it to 
lose its natural fragrance 
and flavor by As. Sete 
ing.” Smoke some Velvet 
and you will know why 
it is the Smoothest 
Smoking Tobacco. 


ae eee tent ——s eee 
>< PECTIN NEL 





SUNNY HOME SUGGESTIONS 


—-4 


Kill the Grass and Weeds Early— 
Making Hay Economically 


| recente the last days of April much 
corn was planted in my section of 
the Piedmont South, and little of this 
corn came through the ground under 
; ten days or two 
weeks on account 
of the extremely 
dry, cold weather. 
Thus was given 
ample opportunity 
to harrow this 
corn land two or 
three times, but 
on hundreds of 
~ fields no work was 
MR. FRENCH done and corn and 
grass come up together, neither very 
strong, but the grass having a bit the 
best of it. May continued dry and 
cold—hardly a day during the month 
when the land was too wet to work, 
but hundreds of fields were untouched 
with cultivator or harrow. 

And now the rains have come, 
and are coming, and the sun waxes 
warm and crabgress has added it- 
self to the list of weeds and grasses 






THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the green product, the time of cut- 
ting, and the manner of harvesting. 
We go over our meadows once or 
twice each spring cutting with the 
hoes plants that we do not wish to 
have mature with our hay plants. 
Then having a large acreage of hay 
to handle with a small force, the 
mowers are started when the weather 
is clearing after a rain at the time 
the hay plants are nearing the full 
bloom stage, then the harvest is fin- 
ished before the plants get woody. 
Hay to be first-class must be palata- 
ble, and palatability, with other cur- 
ing practice right, means early cut- 
ting. Then the more air and the 
less sun curing hay gets the better 
will the product be. This calls for 
raking of the hay before the leaves 
become brittle, and curing in the win- 
drow or cock—the windrow always 
preferred for economy’s sake. We 
have secured as fine hay as we ever 
harvested by raking with the side- 
delivery rake as soon as the plants 
were thoroughly wilted, then in about 
three or four hours turning the win- 
drows over with the same rake and 
starting the hay loader as soon as 
the hay is cured enough to settle 
well. A. L. FRENCH. 





and rye. 


insure excellent profits. 


Farmer readers. 





PRIZES FOR LETTERS FOR OUR WHEAT, OATS AND 
RYE SPECIAL 


HE South this fall should plant a record acreage of wheat, oats 
Prices are high and likely to remain so for a year or 
more, and where the right methods are followed present prices 


The Progressive Farmer is going to make a mighty pull for a 
record acreage of fall grains, and we expect to open the campaign on 
August 18 with a Wheat, Oats and Rye Special. 
pect to have a number of special articles by recognized authorities, 
and we want also a number of experience letters from Progressive 
In your letter deal with any one of these crops 
named, outlining briefly how you have made a success with. it. 
three best letters will be awarded prizes of $7.50, $5 aud $3, with pay- 
ment at our regular space rates for all other letters used. 

Make your letter short and to the point, and mail it right away, 
as we can use no letters received after August 4. 


In this issue we ex- 


The 








that are covering these neglected 


cornfields with a carpet of green 
while the land is too wet for the 
cultivators to go afield. And all 


this while the whole world is crying 
for ‘bumper crops of corn. How can 
men be taught that the time to kill 
grass and weeds is before there are 
any to kill? 
OK Ok 

From a careful study of the matter 
of economical farm practice for 30 
years and more, I am convinced that 
through neglect on the farmer’s part 
to do farm work at the time it should 
be done—the time when it can be per- 



























Write for Latest Catalog 


—It’s a book every silo owner should 
have. Explains the different prin- 
ciples of building silo fillers, and 
describes the BLIZZARD in detail. 


THE JOS. DICK MFG. CO. 
Box 237 Canton, Ohio 


se Just feed in the 
corn—fast as you can—the 
BLIZZARD does the rest. 
Knives and fans are all mounted on the 
wonderful fly wheel. Every ounce of power 
counts Light running. Eats work. Elevates 


any height. Cuts silage evenly. Packs closely, 
keeps weil. Practically no wear out to BLIZZARDS. 
























We can ship at once any quantity, 100 cans or more at the following prices, 
f.o.b. Wilmington, N. C. 


2Ib. or No. 2Cans, $4.30per 100. 3ib. or No. 3 Cans, $5.75 per 100 


i Including two and one-sixteenth soldered hemmed caps. Cash in advance. Order today! 
' facture Home Canners. Secure our illustrated catalog. 


THE CAROLINA METAL PRODUCTS CO., P.O. Box 100, Wilmington, N.C. 
ROL LATA BOY ERAT A aE RE ed a 





We manu- 





formed with the least expenditure of 
energy—the average farmer reduces 
his ability as a producer by at least 50 
per cent. Stating it in another way, 
the average farmer could by doing 
his work at the best time and in the 
best manner produce one-half more 
every year by his labor. Every farm 
laborer should produce a net income 
of at least $800 per year, and yet we 
in the South do not average one-half 
that amount, because principally of 
poor soil, poor tools and poor judg- 
ment in handling our work. 
* OK 


* 
In the harvesting of hay tw» 
| points should be kept in mind, 
a first-class product, economically 


harvested. Some years ago I took 
the pains to ascertain the actual cost 
per ton of harvesting hay on many 
farms in many of our Southern 
states, and it was found that the cost 
of harvesting ran all the way from 80 
cents to $5 per ton. Excessive cost in 





some cases was caused by unfavora- 
ble weather, but the main reasons 
r “i why some men were expending more 
than six times the labor cost that 


others required to put a ton of hay in 
barn or stack were poor equipment, 
patchy fields, and poor management. 
Six hundred per cent is too heavy a 
tax to pay for the privilege of being 
inefficient. 

The quality of hay will be deter- 
mined very largely by the quality of 








North Carolina Markets 


Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, galy as reported to the Division of Mar- 

























































kets, Wm. Camp, Chief: 

§ 
oe = 
, 3 33 
z » 2 | 
3 S <2) 3 ) 
Town bs 3) 3 > BS 
1s) ° i n Ta Py 
Charlotte ..... }$1.80/$0.90/$2.00| .... $1.00 
Fayetteville |. | 1.85} 85] 2.00] :. 1:00 
Goldsboro ae (ae ee eae aon mais 
Greenville | 1.80] * 190 4.00 1.66 
eer } 2.00} .90 eoee ese 
Lumberton ....{ 1.90} .85 coe Sea 
pe ee 2.05} “90 woes] cece 1.10 
Monroe 2.10} .85) 3.00) 4.00 one 

New Bern | 1.89, .80] ....] 4.00 . 
Raleigh ... 1.90} -82) 2.00] 4.25 Te 
Scotl’d Neck 2 a, ae ERE 1.00 
Statesville 1.90] 80 3.00 ee 
Wilmington ...] 1.85) .85 Ae ot 1.00 
Winston-Salem . [1.75] ane nid es 
Chicago, Iil.—No, 2 white corn, $1.75144@1.85% 
(delivered in Raleigh, $1.9016@2.01144); No. 2 yellow 
corn, $1.764%@1.85% (delivered in Raleigh, $1.91% 
@2.00%). * 
No. 1 North Carolina Irish Potatoes, per barrel: 


New York, $6@2.75; Baltimore, $3.25@5; Columbus, 











$6.25@5; Cleveland, $6.50@3.50; Boston, $3@5.50; 
Ww ashington, $3.5 5; Detroit 4.50@6.50; Chicago, 
$5@6.50; Philadelph: $4@ ; Buffala, $5.25@5.75; 


Pittsburg, $3.75@5.7 Cincinnati, $7@5. 
No. 1 Sweet Potatoes: New York, $2.25@2.85 (Jer- 
sey basket); Boston, $6.50@7 (N. C. bbl. crate). 
BUTTER, EGGS, POULTRY AND HOG PRICES 



































a 
b fe = 
o ? 
Es. \5 | : i; 
Town 2855 =f vy 
Le Ba| oy |Se 
SORIAC mO| Has ite 
Charlotte ........../$0.40/$0 30|$0.25/$0.15/$15.00 
Fayvettevill Mite cilicess | .20] .15} 
Goldsboro | 2% 15 s 
Greenville | *.4 -60) s 
Hamiet ... 2 ls 
Iumberton . ceseh os 
Maxton 2 ° 
Monroe tt *.50 
Monroe ... a +3 oa 
eee ‘| -40) 2 Py 3 
Scotland Neck ....|. 45) 1 eT 
Statesville ......... } cae 22! 1 ais 
Wilmington ........ | .43 Pe cee 
Winston-Salem |_| | 1351 34] ° 215) ° 
Butter—Chicago, 32@37c (creamery): New York, 
38@46c (extra); New Orleans, 43c( fancy creamery). 


Eges—Chicago, $1@32% (firsts): New York, 87@38c 














(extra fine); New Orleans, 27@28c (candled Louis- 
iana fresh) 
PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SBED AND 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
Middling |Cotton seed] Pounds of 
Town Cotton |Per Bushel| Meal for 
| Thursday | | Ton Seed 
$0.60 “T ™ <:.. 
a 2700 
«f eeee 
Greenville coos 
Hamlet 
Maxton 
Monroe “ 
New Bern neg 
OS aaa 2500 
Scotland Neck ...... name 
Wilmington ........] 
Norfolk, Va. ..... a eee. 
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@38c 


700 














Saturday, July 21, 1917] 
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~ OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


| Address Letters to “ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 











THE SECRET 


WwW = HAVE a secret, just we three, 
7 


fhe robin, and 1 ind the sweet 
cherry tree; 
rird told the tree, and the tree told 
ine, 

t nobody knows it but just we three. 


of course the robin knows it best, 
iuse he built the—I shan’t tell the 


.nd laid the four little—something in it— 
afraid Ll shall teil it every minute 


if the tree and the robin don’t peep, 
! best the secret to keep; 
[ know when the little birds fly 
bout, 


the whole secret will be out 
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RAISING BELGIAN HARES 


(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) 











¢) { school at Alberta closed in May, after 
Fat 1 of eight months. I was promoted 
We had five good teach- 
commencement was good—some 


to » sixth grade, 
€ ind our 


it was ‘‘sweil.’’ 





to tell the girls and boys how i 
& iny pocket money during vacation. Last 


Juiy I bought three Belgian hares, have sold 
‘nty-four for stock, and have thirty-one 
now. It is fun to raise them, they multiply 
» faust, and are gentle and pretty. I have a 


house for them with hutches made in it, and 
ivd that joins the house, wired in about 
s -feet high, to keep out cats and dogs 
ast winter I fed them on alfalfa, oats, 
C n and shipstuff. In summer they do not 
I feed on green feed If they 
liinue to multiply, think ean furnish 
for the soldiers to eat. Am going to 
carry some of them to our county fair this 
fal: to exhibit. 


co nuch, 


‘4pu gave me three acres for corn, am go- 
ing to do my best with it. I want to join 
the corn club another year. I am twelve 
years old, but only weigh sixty-five pounds 
Can handle any horse one«the place. 





We like The Progressive Farmer best of 
all farm papers, and do not see how we could 
get along without it. 
DAVID WYNN SEWARD, 
Alberta, Va. 





COMMENCEMENT AND 
“TRADES DAY” 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) 
before our school closed we in- 


ited our parents and friends to come and 
ng dinner. 


1 pie day 
bri 





» decorated our stage with a variety of 





corn, vegetables and flowers. 
In the morning we had a welcome address by 
our minister, readings, declamations, songs 
‘nd @ commencement sermon. Then we 
spread our dinner, which was plentiful, and 

‘s enjoyed by all. After the feast and an 
intermission for conversation we had a bas- 
kethball game, between our team and one 
from a nearby school, and to our delight the 
gante was won by our team. 

That night, we had our final program, 
Which consisted of plays, songs, drills and 
reading, 


Each fall our county has a “Trades Day.’ 





Prizes are given for the first and second best 
display of farm products, for the best canned 
Bvo0uGs, the best colt, cows, calves, pigs, 
chickens and turkeys, for the best buggy 


horse, for the best crochet, tatting, drawn- 
work, and embroidery, for the best hand- 





rment, 
pane, for the 


the best hand-made counter- 
oldest couple, the ugliest man, 
the prettiest lady, and the largest family 
present, 

They also have prizes for the best high 
and long jump, the best runner, a fat man's 
race, and they give a prize for the best 
basketball team, In fact we have a real 
fair, which is enjoyed by all, and is improv- 
ing every year, as each year something new 
lded to make it more entertaining and to 


encourage the farmers to ruise the very best 
of everything MAMIE EVANS, 


Lawrence, Miss, 


A Happy Day—for Others 


|" YOU could have been in Marion on the 

ixth day of June you would have seen a 
Ver beautiful picture—a moving picture of 
real flesh and blood, where happiness and joy 
‘ined on every little 
he children of the 


irm place in the 


face. 





Ima Orphanage have 
heart of Mr. Elias- 
a merchant of Selma. 





Every summer 


sives them a picnic at some near-by town 





ise and such a go 
: Thi year he 


‘ time they do 
asked the people of 
ton to have the little ones in our town 


their annual pienic and we considered 


a privilege to contribute something to the 


pleasure of these eighty-five children 


About nine o'clock that morning the train 


came in with two extra coaches filled with 
children of Mar- 


there to welcome them and show 


happy boys and girls. The 


lon were 





way to the cool, shady campus of 
institute, where everything was 
.diness for th ; x 





itt! itors. Ice cream, 
and lemonade they ate and drank to 


» art’s stent yy aie? > road 
heart's cor And s 2 good din 





ner!—fried chicken, barbecued meat, pickies, 
cakes, pies, oranges and other good things 


little girl from the Home 





! voiced the 
sentiments of the other children, I thought, 


when she ran up to Mr. Eliasburg after d 





-and throwing her arms around his ne 
gaid, “You are the best man in the world!” 
In this life the sweetest happiness comes 


from giving pleasure to others 





WOODFIN, 


All-day Fishing Trip 
| ie best time I have had this year was 
u day spent fishing We got ready the 
afternoon before, fixed hooks, poles, got bait 
and packed our lunch We went to bed 
early and I lay awake a long time, but fin- 


1] 


ally went to sleep. When IL awoke the moon 


was shining and it looked so bright that I 
When I called to 


the rest to hurry that it was late, Papa an- 


hopped up and dressed. 


swered by telling me to go back to bed, said 


that it was not ten o’clock yet and he had 


not been to sleep. I went back to bed but TI 
kept my trousers on so that I would be ready 
when morning did come 

N 


Mama waked us before four o'clock and we 

oon off. I carried lunch, extra hooks 
and lines and some fruit in a Knapsack over 
shoulder; my chum a tin bucket with 


iwo cans of bait in it, besides our poles. It 





quite a tramp to the cree but we were 
there before the sun rose, the best time for 


black bass. We fished awhile then set out 





hooks and ate our breakfa 





on the roots 





of a giant beech beside a gs} 





with pretty 
We fol- 
< to its mouth fishing and en- 


ferns and mosses around the brink 





owed the cre 





joyving the scenery We drank in the fra- 


grance of the magnolia blooms, watched 
some young squirrels sport in the top of the 
trees, saw a mother hawk feeding a nois) 


brood in the top of a tall pine, and killed a 





Jarge moccasin which lay coiled in the path 


before us. Then we took a bath, cleaned 
our fish on some boards by an old water mill, 
and salted them nicely in the tin bucket, ate 
the rest of our lunch and rested while we 
fed some little minnows and watched a red 
bird teaching her babies to fly At last we 


started for home 





stopping several times to 
pick blackberries and gather tlowers, 

But we got there before dark and found 
Papa had our chores all done. Mama fried our 
fish for supper and we went to bed tired, but 
wishing we might go fishing twice a week. 

SAMMIE JACKSON, 

Kentwood, La., Rt. 2. 





Collecting Indian Relics and 
Minerals 
N poe as the 


farm boy tills the land, he 
ill come across Many queer objects 
made of rock. After the dirt has been wash- 
ed off and they are examined closely, one 
finds that they are old Indian war relics. 
Some people do not know what they have 
found, and so they throw them away in dis- 
gust. This is no way to do. Pick up and 
Save everything that seems peculiar, for it 
may sometime be of value. Just look or 
think of the beautiful things you have lost 
and how much they would add to your col- 
tion box if you had saved them, 
if you have no collec 





n box of your own, 





Why not start one for the 





e various things? 
Make the box about two feet long, one and 


one-half feet wide, and about three or four 





inches high. Take ordinary window glass 


and fit it into the top of the box so that you 





may see the things inside without opening 
the box. But if you have not the time and 





iterial to make a box of this kind, get 


an ordinary cigar box and put your curios 


When you are on @ walk or in the field, be 


the lookout 





for rocks of various kinds, 


sizes, and colors Some day you 


ay travel and several 


mines, If so 





the miners for 





ample of the ore they 





are mining, and fter you have 
from that mine, 


on it the kind of ore, 


obtained 
your sample label it, putting 
where, when, and 
you obtained it. Then place it in your 
collection box, 

[ got my tart a little over a year ago. 
isked 


One day arrowhead and 





omeone What it w They told me and 
righ then [ began my collection If you 
start today and keep at it, your collection 


box will grow rapidly and in a short time 
you will need larger one. 
R, C. STEVENSON. 
Raleigh, N. C. 





Sunday School Picnic 


HE best time I ever had was at a picnic 
that was given by the two Sunday schools, 
Baptist and Methodist, of our little town. As 
many of the children were about my own 
age, we found no lack of amusement the 
whole day. We all gathered on a creek 
bank, a level shady place that was covered 
ith carpet rass The woods were thick 
with magnolia trees that were in bloom, and 


we picked asn - hh 


4 





! : y blooms as we wanted. A 
crowd of us wandered into the woods to see 
could 


find, so that we could take them home and 


how many different wild flowers we 


press them for our specimen book. We 


found a humming bird's nest knitted to a 
little twig, and an oriole’s nest, both of 


which are very curiously constructed We 





found so many interesting thing that it was 


almost noon before we started back to the 
picnic grounds where so many nice things 


were packed in mysteriously covered bas- 


kets. When we got back w e were tired and 
thirsty, and were overjoyed to find that a 
man had made a tub full of lemonade with 
bits of ice floating on top. One man had 
caught a nice, large trout, and, as there was 
a sick netghbor in the town four miles away 
who would probably never go fishing or pic- 
nicing again, the man said he 
the trout to him. 
ground was opened and a dainty from each 
one was fixed on a tray to go along with the 
trout to the sick neighbor. After dinner we 


would take 


Every basket on the 


played games and waded in the creek where 
the water was shallow. Some young ladies 
sang two songs NINA RUST. 


Pelican, La 


| “LEST WE FORGET” | 


OLIC often 
horses and 
after feeding. 








results from working 
mules immediately 


The horse or mule that is in good 
condition has a bright eye and a 
keeness for work. If these conditions 
are absent, look for the trouble. 


Have you forgotten to provide your 
cattle with salt while they are on 
pasture this summer? If you have, 
place rock salt in a covered trough 
somewhere in the pasture so it will 
be available for them at all times. 


Jim Green says: “I wouldn’t trust 
a farmer whose horse is afraid of 
him. When the horse is afraid that 
the hand which reaches for his bridle 
rein will deliver a blow, there is 
something wrong.” 


It does not pay the farmer or 
anyone else to buy “seconds” or “no- 
name” automobile tires. Sometimes 
you get a tire of this kind that will 
last, but it is rare. It is far better 
to buy standard tires of guaranteed 
mileage. 


Farmers should plan now to save a 
sufficient quantity of all farm seeds 
this year—especially oats, wheat, rye, 
corn, and peas. If the war goes on, 
as it likely will, the South will plant 
next year the biggest acreage of food 
crops it has ever planted and seed 
will likely be scarce. 


A manure spreader is indispensable 
to the farmer. Few Southern farm- 
ers keep enough cattle to furnish 
manure for as frequent and liberal 
applications as they would like to 
give their land, and by the use of the 
manure spreader it can be applied 
thinly, giving all the land its just 
share. 


It is a bad practice to sleep in the 
same undergarments one wears dur- 
ing the day, soaked with perspira- 
tion as they often are. There are 
three reasons against this: (1) be- 
cause such wet, soggy garments are 
uncomfortable; (2) because they are 
unhealthful; and (3) because it 
makes it necessary to wash an ex- 
cessive quantity of bed linen. Instead 
of this uncomfortable and unwhole- 
some practice, every farmer and farm 
laborer should know the luxury and 
happiness of taking a good bath 
when the day’s work is finished and 
then putting on light summer pa- 
jamas, dry and fresh, before going 
to bed. 
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you less because 


its price is no higher and its cost in ser- 
vice is much fower. Records prove this. 


Guaranteed to do more and 
better work with less power 


and laborthan any other. Tremendously 
strong construction; frame solid oak and 
steel, mortised, bolted, braced: impossible 
to pulloutofline. Blowerindependentof 
cutter; allows speed adjustment for mini- 
mum use of power for any height silo. 


Feed table frictionless ,runsonchillediron 
rollers;knives spiraled ,giving cleanshear- 
ing cut with least use of power. (10 lengths 
of cut—5/16 to 2’4 inches.) Easiest to 
handle and safest—feed rolls and table 
controlled by one lever; automatic safety 
, device; low down, cut-under frame. 


Two books 


One on silo building 

and silage cropsetc; 

the other a catalog of 

Appleton Silo Fillers; 

showing four sizes for 

4h. p. engines and up. 
Write 

Appleton 

g. Co., 

argo 
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MR. COOPER WILL WORK 
FOR ANOTHER PIG 


The Progressive Farmer :— 


My Duroc male pig is surely fine 
and I was not over three days in 
getting the subscriptions required 
to earn him, so I think I have re- 
ceived a great bargain. 

I am sending you a snap shot of 
myself and pig. After awhile I 
will go to work for another pig. 

Thanking you and with all good 
wishes, I am, 

Yours very truly, 
J. BR: COOPER 

Craighead County, Ark. 


The Pig and Chicken Club is still 
open and for forty subscriptions 
for one year or longer terms, we 
will give a pure-bred pig, any 
breed, either sex, and not less 
than three months old. We guar- 
antee the pig and prepay the ex- 
press. For twenty-five subscrip- 
tions you may procure a pen of 
five pure-bred chickens, young or 
matured stock, any breed. 


We now have more than a thous- 
and members in our Pig and 
Chicken Club and we invite you 
to join this goodly company. Fill 
in and return the nomination 
form, which you will find printed 
in another part of this issue 


{ 
Pig and Chicken Club. 
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Night 





Five Passenger 
112 inch wheelbase 
Famous 35 horsepower 
jour cylinder 
Overland motor 
Cantilever rear springs 
Auto-Lite 
Starting and lighting 
Four inch tires 


Electric control buttons 
on the steering column 





beatae 














—~ the 
Time Saver 


It’s time now for speed and efficiency. 

No one now has time to waste. 

Speed up your work—and speed up 
your play to keep fit for your work 
—get an automobile. 

No one now has evergy to waste. 

Get a car that’s big enough not to 
cramp you, that:rides easy and 
won’t tire you. 

No one now has money to waste. 

Get Overland Model Eighty-Five Four. 

True efficiency and true economy point 
to this one car as the compass points 
to the North Pole. 

No other car of such comfortable size 
has such power with, such economy 
of operation, . 

Noother car of such comfortable size is 
so sturdy—so economical of upkeep. 

No other car of such comfortable size 
has been built in such_quantities 
and for so long a time. 

No other car of such comfortable size 
sells for so little. 

It’s the car for you and the time to 
buy it is now. 

Have efficient equipment for efficient 
living. 

Get your Overland Model Eighty-Five 
Four today. 


Catalog on request. Please address Dept. 1070 









































Night 





Model 
Ejighty- Five 
Four 
Five passenger touring 


"895 | 


Three passenger roadster 
$880 


All prices f. 0. b. Toledo 
Subject to change without notice 














